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of adolescents in terms of their tendency roduce well-adjusted per- 

poo e device for classifying children as to emotional and social adjustment was 

a brief personality test of the neurotic inventory . A schedule was developed con- 

taining questions on the home and on social tionships which differentiated the 

well-adjusted from the maladjusted children. Values ons were assigned to the various 

possible answers to the questions and the sum of these values gave two scores for each 

child, one indicating the type of home backgro 
tionships. The ity and ee of the scales 


The hypothesis which ntaiit the study here reported is that the 
emotional and social adjustment of the young adolescent is not fixed 
at birth, but is in part, at least, determined by the experiences which 
he has had in his various social groups. If the child is emotionally 
unstable, if he is over-shy, excessively day-dreamy, fearful without 
cause, it is assumed that the origin of these reactions may be right- 
fully sought in part in the previous experiences which the child has 
had. Two of the very influential social groups of the child are his 
family and his play-group. This study is an attempt to measure ob- 
jectively the home background and the social relationships in terms 
of their tendency to produce well-adjusted children. In the course of 
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the study three scales were developed: (1) a neurotic inventory or 
personality scale by which adolescents may be classified as to their 
emotional and social adjustment; (2) a scale which provides a score 
on the home background that correlates with the score on the per- 
sonality scale; and (3) a scale which gives a score on the child’s social 
relationships that correlates with the score on the personality scale. 

The neurotic inventory, known as the White House Conference 
Personality Scale,? consists of twenty-four questions, each followed 
by two possible answers, yes and no, one of which is to be checked by 
the child as the correct answer. The first four questions in the scale 
are: Would you rather be with those of your own age than to be 
with older people? Have you always gotten a square deal out of 
life? Do you ever stutter or stammer? Have you always liked the 
nicknames you have been given? The personality scale is scored by 
adding the “neurotic”’ answers, the sum of neurotic answers being 
the score. Thus a score of o would indicate that the child had given 
no neurotic answers, and so far as this scale is concerned, was a per- 
fectly adjusted child. A score of 24 would indicate that the child had 
answered every question neurotically. Actually, scores run from 
© to 20. For 997 Chicago boys, grouped into four groups, the aver- 
age of the mean scores is 7.6 (sigma 3.7). For 1,223 Chicago girls, 
grouped into four groups, the average of the mean scores is 6.8 
(sigma 3.6). The brevity of the scale reduces the reliability; it is, 
however, sufficiently reliable for grouping children into types on the 
basis of their scores. The validity of the inventory is established by 
comparing the scores made by public-school children with scores 

* This study is developed from an earlier study made for the Subcommittee on the 
Function of Home Activities in the Education of the Child, of the White House Con- 


ference on Child Health and Protection. Professor E. W. Burgess was chairman of this 
subcommittee and director of the study here reported. 


2 See Ruth Shonle Cavan, “The Murray Psychoneurotic Inventory and the White 
House Conference Inventory,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (January, 1934), 
23-27. Information on reliability and validity of the scale is given in this article and 
therefore is not repeated here. 

3 The “neurotic” answers are those judged to be neurotic on the basis of psychologi- 
cal and psychiatric studies of maladjustment. A tabulation of the replies to individual 
questions in the scale made by public-school children showed that for twenty-three of 
the questions a minority of the children gave the neurotic reply. To one question the 
yes and no answers were about equally divided. 
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made by children known to be maladjusted or delinquent, and also 
by correlating the scores with scores on a longer standardized scale 
of the same general type. 

For practical purposes in this study, scores of o-5 on the per- 
sonality scale are grouped together as showing good personality ad- 
justment, scores of 6-11 as showing fair personality adjustment, and 
scores of 12-24 as showing poor personality adjustment. When 
groups of children are referred to as being well adjusted, children 
with scores of o—5 on the personality scale are indicated. 

The discovery of factors in the home background and in social re- 
lationships which are associated with good or with poor personality 
adjustment was by means of a questionnaire. Out of approximately 
200 questions, the final selection included forty questions on social 
relationships and thirty-six questions on family relationships and 
home background. These questions are now contained in a four- 
page folder entitled Things I Like To Do,‘ in which the questions on 
social relations are numbered 8 through 47 and the questions on 
home background 49 through 84. The first seven questions are to 
identify and classify the child as to sex, age, nativity of the father, 
and race; question 48, “What do you most often think about or 
imagine to yourself when you are all alone?” and question 85, “What 
three things do you wish for most?” are not included in the scales 
but have been retained in the questionnaire because of the additional 
light which they throw upon the child’s personality, his ambitions, 
wishes, and frustrations. 

The questions fall into several types. Those on the home back- 
ground may be classified as follows: objective questions about the 
equipment of the home (concerning the possession of a telephone, 
furnace, bathtub, automobile, magazines, books); objective ques- 
tions about the father and mother, particularly with reference to 
their social and economic position (schooling and occupation of the 
father, ownership of business, position in business, number of em- 
ployees, present employment of father and of mother, club attend- 
ance of mother, number of roomers, illness of parents); objective 
questions about the personnel of the family (whether both parents 


4 By E. W. Burgess and Ruth Shonle Cavan. “Human Relations Scales,” No. 1 
(University of Chicago Press). 
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are alive and living at home, number of brothers and sisters, position 
of the child in the family); objective questions about family régime 
(with whom child attends movies, child’s illnesses, frequency of eat- 
ing between meals and of brushing teeth, source of spending money, 
sleeping arrangements, punishment during the past week); and, 
finally, subjective questions concerning the child’s attitudes toward 
his parents (the degree to which he tells them his joys and troubles, 
whether he regards his parents as nervous, how often he kisses his 
mother, what his father and mother do that he does not like, and 
whom he likes best in all the world). These are the questions, se- 
lected from a much longer list, which showed some association with 
the scores on the personality scale. 

The questions on social relationships include both objective and 
subjective questions. The phases of social relationships covered are 
types of recreation which the child likes and the extent of his partici- 
pation in social groups; his interest in groups or feeling of exclusion 
from them (whether he likes to play alone, how many friends he 
would like to have, ease with which he becomes acquainted, whether 
he likes to play with those his own age, and whether he feels lone- 
some); the extent of his interest in the opposite sex (his interest in 
dancing and in mixed parties); his purposes and interests (what he 
wants to do when he grows up, what he does when alone, what he 
would do with $100); extent of leadership (offices held in clubs, 
whether he is a leader in his play group) ; questions on status (wheth- 
er he is liked by other boys and girls, whether they tease or make fun 
of him, whether he would like to change his size); his initiative in 
selecting new games; the adjustment indicated by the extent of 
quarreling with brothers and sisters, teasing other people, getting 
into trouble, liking to fight; and his community adjustment as indi- 
cated by length of residence and whether or not he likes the neigh- 
borhood in which he lives. 

The two scales include both objective and subjective questions. 
The objective questions have less relationship to the scores on the 
personality scale than have the subjective questions. Whether or not 
the home contains a telephone, magazines, books, and so forth, has 
relatively little relation to the personality scores as compared with 
the degree to which the child believes that he confides.in his parents 
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or regards them as nervous. The justification for including subjec- 
tive questions in a scale designed to measure environment lies in the 
hypothesis that the child’s environment is dependent less upon con- 
crete objects (telephones, toys, and so forth) and institutions (clubs, 
church, and so forth) than upon the child’s attitude toward these 
things, his subtle relationships with other people, and his conception 
of his own réle in home and social groups. The child’s home or social 
environment is quite largely his conception of his home or social con- 
tacts. Therefore, while as many factual questions have been retained 
as showed any relationship with the scores on the personality scale, 
other questions on likes and dislikes, conceptions of parents, of 
friends, and of the child’s réle have been included as legitimate meas- 
ures of the child’s true home and social environment. 

In order to relate the various questions on home background and 
social relationships to the personality adjustment scores, the chil- 
dren were divided into three groups on the basis of the personality 
adjustment scores: well adjusted, fairly well adjusted, and poorly 
adjusted. The three groups of cases were then compared with refer- 
ence to the replies made on the various questions. Table I shows a 
sample of the types of relationships found. 

Contingency coefficients were computed for five divisions of per- 
sonality adjustment and the home background factors. These co- 
efficients were all very low, the highest one being between personal- 
ity adjustment and lack of criticism of the father, 0.23. Neverthe- 
less, the percentage distributions show definite relationships, true 
for boys and for girls. Later groups of cases have been treated in the 
same way, and the findings corroborate the relationships. It was 
therefore assumed that certain elements in the home background, 
such as the presence of a stepmother, failure to confide in the par- 
ents, or employment of the mother, tend to be associated with high 
(poor) scores on the personality scale; and other elements, such as 
confiding in the mother, refusal to criticize parents, belief that the 
parents are not nervous, and so on, tend to be associated with good 
personality adjustment. Similarly, certain social relationships and 
attitudes tend to be associated with good personality adjustment 
and other ones with poor personality adjustment. 

The next question to be decided was whether the child who re- 
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TABLE I 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN FACTORS IN FAMILY BACKGROUND AND PERSONAL- 
ITY ADJUSTMENT AND BETWEEN FACTORS IN SOCIAL RELA- 
TIONSHIPS AND PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 


PERCENTAGE OF Boys PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS 
Havinc SPECIFIED Havine SPECIFIED 
Type or PERSONALITY Type oF PERSONALITY 
ADJUSTMENT ADJUSTMENT 


Good Poor 


Family background* 
Criticism of parents: 
No criticism 


Both parents home 

Mother only home 

Father only home 

Mother and stepfather. . 

Father and stepmother. . 
loyment of mother: 
ot 


ionshi ps t 
preferred: 


Only 

ys and girls.... 

what do when alone: 
Read 


* White, urban children, native-born fathers. 
¢ Chicago children, native and foreign-born fathers. 


| | Tora: 
4 Num- 
BER OF 
52 | 44 4 | 275 | 54 | 40 6 | 332 
ather criticized.......| 30 58 12 | 137 33 53 14 | 141 
Mother criticized......| 29 56 15 45 37 43 20 51 
Both criticized........| 16 67 17 | 100 25 41 34 | 104 
Broken homes: 
43 | 49 8 | 709 | 50 | 40 | 10 | 749 
38 54 8 | 104 | 37 | 45 18 | 119 
34 52 14 29 65 31 4 23 
32 54 14 44 43 46 II 54 
- 21 42 37 19 32 58 10 19 
42 | 49 9 | 723 | so | 40 | 10 | 774 
. : 37 55 8 | 104 | 40 | 44 16 | 209 
Was child punished last ; 
week: 
ES SF 48 8 | 678 52 41 7 | 756 
ee a 56 15 | 215 26 46 28 | 208 
40 9 | 127 
42 | 45 13 | 345 | 4! 46 | 13 | 414 
37 52 Ir | ror 49 43 8 | 131 
Play, make things, and 
43 12 68 29 62 9 34 
Like to fight: 
Always ready..........| 27 5° 23 26 14 57 29 7 
Sometimes............] 37 51 12 | 108 33 53 14 57 
35 ° 37 53 42 5 | 100 
Do other boys and girls 
like you: 
Only a little...........] 13 47 40 15 27 73 ° II 
Fairly well............| 28 52 20 | II0 38 52 10 81 
A good bit............] 31 58 II 85 52 43 5 | 122 
Very much............| 38 58 4 48 40 51 9 57 
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ported that he never confided in his mother and never confided in his 
father and never kissed his mother and criticized both parents, and 
so on, would more often tend to be maladjusted than the child with 
only one or two of these undesirable elements. At this point the 
scale was constructed. Simple values running from o to 14 were as- 
signed to the various answers. Thus, if the child’s mother did not 
work outside the home, the score on this question was 3; but if she 
did work outside the home the score was o. If a boy stated he had 
been punished at home during the past week, the score on this ques- 
tion was o, but if he had not been punished, the score was 6. The 
assignment of weights was originally based on the percentage dis- 
tributions for a large number of children, with some consideration 
for contingency coefficients. Later modifications were made in the 
interest of the reliability and internal consistency of the scale. 

Since the relationship between personality adjustment scores and 
the answers on social relations and on home background differed for 
boys and girls, the scores assigned and indeed the questions included 
in the scales differ for the two groups. 

After each possible answer had been assigned a score, the scores 
were added and the resulting total gave the score for home back- 
ground or social relations as the case might be. When a sufficient 
number of cases had been scored the 30 boys with the highest scores 
and the 30 boys with the lowest scores in home background were 
selected from a total of 265 eighth-grade boys for a test of the in- 
ternal consistency of the scale. The replies of the two groups were 
compared on each question, in order to determine whether the re- 
plies found to be associated with poor personality adjustment scores 
were also associated with poor scores on home background, and 
whether replies associated with good personality adjustment scores 
were also associated with good home background scores. The proc- 
ess was repeated for the social relations scale, and also for the girls 
with reference to the two scales. On the basis of these comparisons, 
certain changes were made in choice of questions and in scoring. 

In contrast to the personality scale, the high scores on the home 
background scale and on the social relations scale indicate desirable 
scores, the low ones poor scores. On a total of 997 boys the home 
background scores ranged from 47 to 147. When divided into four 
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groups, the average of the mean scores for the four groups was 102.8 
(sigma 17.9). Among 1,292 girls, the home background score ranged 
from 42 to 149. When divided into four groups, the average of the 
mean scores for the four groups was 112.7 (sigma 17.9). 

On the social relations scale, for three groups of boys totaling 720 
boys, the lowest score was 32, the highest 90. The average of the 
mean scores for the three groups was 59.7 (sigma 9.0). For three 
groups of girls, totaling 827 girls, the scores ranged from 22 to 79. 
The average of the mean scores for the three groups was 52.4 (sigma 
10.0). 

The reliability’ of the home background scale and of the social 
relations scale was determined by correlating scores on the odd 
questions with scores on the even questions and correcting by the 
Spearman-Brown formula. For four groups, totaling 298 children, 
the coefficients of reliability for the home background scale were 
-75+ .038, .66+ .048, .68+ .042, and .71+.034. For two groups of 75 
and too each, the coefficients of reliability for the social relations 
scale were .66+.044 and .61+.042. It was possible to repeat the 
home background scale with 123 children, who were retested after a 
week’s interval. The correlation coefficient between scores on the two 
sets of scales was .81+.030 for the boys and .81+.030 for the girls. 

These coefficients which indicate the reliability of the scales are 
comparable to the coefficients of reliability secured on other tests 
which involved subjective attitudes and which are used with adoles- 
cents. Thus Symonds, after a thorough study of various attitude and 
adjustment questionnaires, concluded: 

One thing seems evident from these figures: the consistency of the question- 
naire is greater for persons of maturity than for children. It seems reasonable 


to expect reliability coefficients of .50 to .60 from children twelve to fifteen years 
of age; of .70 to .80 from college students; and above .8o from still more mature 
individuals.® 

5 The reliability of each question in the two scales was determined also by three 
methods: replies were compared for 123 children who filled in duplicate forms of the 
scale with a weeks’ interval; the replies of 62 pairs of siblings were compared; for a 
limited number of factual questions the replies of 29 children were compared with the 
replies of their mothers. For a complete report of this procedure see Ruth Shonle Cavan, 
“The Questionnaire in a Sociological Research Project,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXVIII (March, 1933), 721-27. 

6 Percival M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct (Century, 1931), p. 185. 
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The validity of the scales has been tested by correlating the scores 
received on the scales with various measures of personality adjust- 
ment and also by comparing the mean scores secured by problem and 
non-problem children. The correlations with the scores on the White 
House Conference personality scale, which was the original criterion 
for the selection of the questions to be used and the basis for assign- 
ing scores, are only moderately high. The correlation coefficients are 

us, because the “good” scores on the personality scale are at the 
low end of the scale and the “‘good” scores on the home background 
scale are at the high end of the scale. A minus r therefore means that 
there is a positive correlation of the degree indicated between the 
two scales. For four groups of boys, totaling 997 boys, the average of 
the correlation coefficients between the home background scale and 
the personality scale was —.38+.041. For four groups of girls, total- 
ing 1,287 girls, the average of the correlation coefficients between the 
home background scale and the personality scale was —.41+.034. 

The scores were also correlated with scores made on the Murray 
Psychoneurotic Inventory.’ The correlation coefficient for scores on 
home background and scores on the Murray inventory was —.33+ 
.037 for 266 boys and —.40 +.034 for 277 girls. The Murray in- 
ventory is scored in the same manner as the White House Conference 
personality scale. The minus r’s therefore indicate a positive correla- 
tion between the two scales. 

For certain of the children, a rating had been secured from their 
teachers on a graphic rating scale adapted from the Haggerty-Olson- 
Wickman Behavior Rating Scale (published by the World Book 
Company). A rating was secured from only one teacher. The fol- 
lowing contingency coefficients were obtained between the scores on 
home background and ratings by the teachers on individual traits, 
for 123 boys and 122 girls: rating on honesty, boys .37, girls .23; 
courtesy, boys .35, girls .33; child’s acceptance of authority, boys 

.37, girls .34; classroom behavior, boys .41, girls .20; conduct in the 
community, boys .20, girls .32. 

The validity of the home background scale was further tested by 

securing the scale from boys in the Montefiore school, a special 


7 Murray, “Validity of Items of the ee Inventory,” Journal of Juvenile 
Research, XV1 (July, 1932), 213-30. 
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school for boys who do not adjust in the regular public schools. Two 
groups of Montefiore boys were used. For one group of 158 boys 
the range in home background scores was from 34 to 122, with a 
mean score of 85.2; and for another group of 92 Montefiore boys the 
range was from 40 to 120, with a mean score of 84.7. These scores 
must be compared with those already given for public-school boys: 
range of 47 to 147, average mean score of 102.8. 

The social relations scale was correlated with the White House 
Conference personality scale. For three groups of boys the average 
of the coefficients was —.47+.036, and for three groups of girls 
—.50+.032. When correlated with the Murray Psychoneurotic In- 
ventory, the scores for one group of boys gave a correlation of 
—.36+.036, and the scores for one group of girls a correlation of 
—.33+.036. The Montefiore boys received almost the same mean 
score on social relations as did the public-school group. 

It is apparent from these figures that both the home backgound 
scale and the social relations scale have low but fairly constant cor- 
relations with various measures of personality adjustment. It must 
be remembered that neither scale attempts to measure all of the 
factors which enter into personality adjustment; therefore the cor- 
relations cannot be expected to be very high. 

In this connection it seemed desirable to know to what extent the 
home background scale and the social relations scale overlapped and 
to what extent they measured different phases of the child’s experi- 
ences. The correlation coefficients between the home background 
scale and the social relations scale for two groups of boys were .22 
and .33, and for two groups of girls .34 and .31. When, by partial 
correlations, the scores on the White House Conference personality 
scale were held constant, so that the personality factor common to 
the establishment of both scales was eliminated, the coefficients be- 
came, respectively, .06, .24, .19, and .12. 

As a final step in the process, percentage tables were constructed 
to show the relation between scores on home background and per- 
sonality adjustment scores and between scores on social relations 
and personality adjustment scores. (See Tables II and III.) If we 
care to assume a causal relationship from environment to personality 
adjustment these tables may be thought of as probability tables 
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which show the probability that a home with a certain score will pro- 
duce well-adjusted children, or that social relations of a certain type 
will produce well-adjusted children. Thus, if a girl comes from a 
home which scores under 63, the chances are o to 100 that she will be 
very well adjusted, but if her home has a score of 135 or more, the 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN WITH SPECIFIED SOCIAL RELATIONS SCORES WHO 
RANK AS HAVING GOOD, FAIR, OR POOR PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT, 
ACCORDING TO THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE PERSONALITY SCALE 


Scores on Waite House ConFERENCE 
SCALE 


(2 cases) 
29.3 
39-4 17 
29.9 . . 35 
18.2 143 
10.5 19 


BAS 


chances are 63 to 37 that she will be very well adjusted and 0 to 100 
that she will be poorly adjusted. 

These scales must be thought of as an initial attempt to measure 
the relationship of certain significant phases of environment to per- 
sonality adjustment. Much work needs to be done before a perfected 
set of scales is available. The measure of personality adjustment at 
present is rather crude. Also, it gives only a general score on mal- 
adjustment. A more refined technique might make it possible to 
select children with different types of personality—the shut-in type, 
the extravert type, and so on. Also, the scales should be revised in 
the interest of higher reliability. This revision could be accomplished 


{ 

| 

| 
ToTaL 
Scores on SociaL NUMBER 
RELATIONS SCALE or 
o-3 4-7 8-11 12-15 rion CasEs 
Very Good Good Fair Poor Vey Peer 
Girls 
° 14.3 42.8 28.6 14.3 7 
ds 6.2 30.9 33-7 24.8 4.4 113 
10.9 48.3 28.9 10.0 1.9 329 
34.7 41.1 21.3 2.9 ° 309 
61.4 32.9 ° ° 7° 
79-90. ............] (1 case) ° ° ° ° I 
Boys 
9 

7 
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by lengthening the scales, provided they could also be simplified so 
that the time required to fill them out would not be materially 
lengthened. Further study is needed of cases which contradict the 
expected relationship. In a typical distribution the cases fall roughly 
into the expected form of a correlation table. But there are always a 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN WITH SPECIFIED HOME BACKGROUND SCORES WHO 
RANK AS HAVING GOOD, FAIR, OR POOR PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT, AC- 
CORDING TO THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE PERONALITY SCALE 


Scores on Watre House ConreRENcE 
PERSONALITY SCALE Tora. 
Scores on Home NUMBER 
Bacxcrounp SCALE or 
o-3 4-7 8-11 12-15 Suet CasEs 
Very Good Good Fair Poor Vous Pose 
Girls 
10.5 47.4 31.6 10.5 19 
ok SOR II.5 26.1 40.0 17.0 5.4 165 
18.6 41.2 27.7 10.8 8.7 517 
re 32.8 44.0 20.3 2.9 ° 527 
gS ee 62.7 30.5 6.8 ° ° 59 
Boys 
a 4-5 18.2 50.0 18.2 9 .I 22 
(1 case) 
4.0 16.7 44.9 20.4 4.0 176 
14.8 41.9 30.0 II.3 2.0 460 
47.0 21.2 6.4 °.3 
57.1 39.3 3.6 ° ° 28 


few children with “good” personality scores and “poor’’ home back- 
ground scores or “poor” social relations scores, and vice versa. If a 
series of these contradictory cases could be investigated by means of 
intensive individual case studies, new light would undoubtedly be 
thrown upon the problem of the relation of social and emotional ad- 
justment to environmental factors. 
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CULTURAL ISOLATION AND THE 
SCHIZOPHRENIC PERSONALITY 


ROBERT E. L. FARIS 
Brown University 
ABSTRACT 

Data f. various the hypothesis that the “shut-in” 
may be the result of an extended period of ‘“‘cultural isolation,” that is, separation from 
intimate and sympathetic social contacts. A large number of the cases in the hospital 
records show some history of this isolation , and many even show evidence that the pa- 
tient had once been normally sociable and developed the seclusiveness only after a long 
period of isolation. Descriptions of prisoners in solitary confinement, and other spatially 
isolated peoples, show that in time many develop the typical schizoid symptoms. An 
examination of the early social situation indicates that the number of schizophren- 
ics came from communities in which the social disorganization was very marked and 

Tso is or comple re-es 

A great forward stride in the advance of the understanding of 
human behavior was made when the study of mental disorders began 
to be undertaken from the medical approach. Many remarkable 
successes were achieved. When the physician found that he could 
explain some forms of insanity by locating injuries, glandular ab- 
normalities, or germs, the result was the substitution of the more 
merciful and hopeful medical treatment for the exorcisms or punish- 
ments of the priests. It would be difficult to overstate the impor- 
tance of the medical researches on abnormal behavior. And yet it 
is an interesting fact that the one form of mental disorder that is 
most common in the hospitals of this country is still largely a mys- 
tery to the physician. Although a large number of studies have been 
made, this disorder, schizophrenia, seems to keep its secrets from 
those who use the medical approach. It is possible that the causes 
of schizophrenia are not to be sought primarily in the physiological 
mechanism but in the nature of the social relations of the person. If 
that is the case, the solution of the problem can never be reached 
through intensive study of the physiology and pathology of the in- 
dividual alone. In this paper are presented the results of a study of 
schizophrenia from the sociological approach. It may be that 
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through this type of study a number of the unsolved problems in the 
field of insanity will be cleared up. 

In the books and articles that deal with this disorder, schizophre- 
nia is not clearly defined. There is so much confusion in the litera- 
ture that one may well doubt that the different authors are writing 
about the same phenomenon. Yet, it is possible to get something 
which is common to most of the accounts, and to describe the type 
of behavior which is the object of this inquiry. It must be borne in 
mind that schizophrenic patients have at least as much individuality 
as normal persons; and any statement about them must refer to es- 
sential characteristics of the mental disorder or the problem will be 
even more complicated. 

The schizophrenic shows a marked divergence from the normal 
person in the way he thinks, acts, and feels. The actions are marked- 
ly eccentric, the habits of thought appear to lack logic, or to have a 
special logic of their own. The emotions of the schizophrenic fre- 
quently appear to be entirely inappropriate to the situation. Tradi- 
tionally these forms of abnormal behavior have been described by 
such words as “hallucinations,” “delusions,” “impulsiveness,” “‘in- 
appropriate emotional states,” etc., but all show some marked devia- 
tion from conventional or normal ways of acting, or thinking, or 
feeling. Another characteristic said to be common to all or nearly all 
schizophrenics (with the exception of the catatonic type) is the se- 
clusive, or the “shut-in,” personality. The schizophrenic appears to 
prefer to be alone, to shun companionship, to lack sociability. Both 
of these characteristics, the eccentric behavior, and the seclusive- 
ness, are so striking as to make it appear that there must be some- 
thing lacking in the constitutional makeup of the individual. Much 
of the study of this condition has been a search for the defect or the 
missing part, the discovery of which seemed necessary to explain the 
disorder. 

The study of the causes of schizophrenia has been made from va- 
rious points of view. Causes have been sought in heredity, germ dis- 
eases, glandular disorders, blood chemistry, brain defects, and other 
constitutional traits. It is safe to state that no conclusive findings 
have resulted from any of these approaches. In each case the find- 
ings have been enough to encourage the student to feel that further 
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investigation might be desirable, but the net result of these studies 
is not impressive. 

The hypothesis offered in this paper differs from the others in 
that the cause of schizophrenia is sought in the social experiences of 
the individual. It may be that in the nature of these experiences, 
and the type of social relations or the lack of social relations, the 
explanation lies. Briefly, the hypothesis is that the cause of schizo- 
phrenia is isolation of the person. Any form of isolation which cuts 
the person off from intimate social relations for an extended period 
of time may possibly lead to this form of mental disorder. The ec- 
centric behavior is the result of the seclusiveness of the person, and 
the seclusiveness is the result of the long period of isolation. The 
isolation may not be voluntary, and indeed seems to be rarely, if 
ever, of the individual’s own choice, but rather due to circumstances 
beyond his control. Typically, the isolated person makes a struggle 
to establish intimate social relations, and feels lonely when he fails. 
In the beginning of the process the “seclusiveness” or “shut-in” 
trait is not the cause, but the result, of the isolation. The other ec- 
centricities follow from this seclusiveness. 

Before presenting the evidence supporting this hypothesis it is 
appropriate to examine the process by which the seclusiveness causes 
the extreme forms of eccentric behavior, thought, and feeling. Per- 
haps the most common explanation at the present time is that for 
the schizophrenia patient the world of ‘‘reality” is too unpleasant 
and painful to face. The “disease”’ is a protective device into which 
the patient can flee. Schizophrenia is frequently characterized as a 
“flight from reality.” 

The unconventional and eccentric behavior may be thought of as 
a form of “indifference to communication.” Our actions are conven- 
tional because of our participation in the primary group life of our 
communities. What order we can detect in human minds is princi- 
pally the result of the necessity to communicate with those friends 
and neighbors. As long as a person wishes to appear sensible, and 
fears gossip, ridicule, and the sneers of his fellows, he must accept 
the réles defined for him by his community, and must think and feel 
in harmony with the attitudes and sentiments of his neighbors. To 
most normal people this conformity is second nature. It is so mucha 
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part of their habits that they do not sense the social control that has 
molded them and continues to enforce conformity to the patterns. 
When anything interferes with these forms of social control, there is 
nothing to keep the actions of the person conventional. When there 
is no longer any necessity or desire to communicate with others, or to 
appear reasonable to them, there is nothing to preserve the order in 
the mental life of the person. “Indifference to communication”’ al- 
lows “mental disorder’ merely because only the necessity to com- 
municate with, and appear sensible to, other persons preserves the 
“order” of a normal mind. It should be pointed out here that inten- 
sive study of schizophrenic patients indicates that ‘mental disorder” 
is not always an accurate description of the condition. The minds 
appear disordered, but there may be an organization there. The ap- 
pearance of disorder is due to the fact that the patient makes no at- 
tempt to communicate that organization, and the normal mind is 
unable to discover it from casual external observation. Perhaps 
“mental eccentricity”’ or “mental unconventionality” would be a 
more appropriate concept than “mental disorder.” 

The eccentricity of the patient, then, might be considered as one 
result of his freedom from the informal social control of the commu- 
nity. The seclusiveness of his personality is enough to break down 
this control, for the unwillingness to communicate and appear sensi- 
ble, or the feeling that it is impossible, will make a person unrespon- 
sive to this control. 

“Tllogical thought” is the result of the same condition of isolation. 
This term also is probably not an accurate description, in that it 
implies that the patient has lost the ability to use logic. The real 
truth is that he is indifferent to logic because he has no need for it. 
Most normal people have dreams and daydreams and indulge in 
thinking which has little or no logic. What logic they do use is made 
necessary by the desire to be understood. When there is no desire 
to be understood, or no hope of being understood, there is no need for 
the use of logic. Again, it must be remembered that this does not 
imply that there is no order in the mental life of the schizophrenic. 
It might be said that the patient has a special logic of his own, but 
that it is difficult to discover. 

Similarly the false beliefs, or delusions, of schizophrenia are better 
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understood if considered as mere unconventional behavior. What 
persons do not have false beliefs? It is not the fact that his beliefs 
are false that makes the schizophrenic conspicuous; it is the fact 
that he is alone in his belief. If three hundred people at a camp meet- 
ing see and hear the devil, they are not called schizophrenic. But if a 
person is certain that he is being pursued by a devil which no one 
else can see, he is said to have a delusion. Further intensive inquiry 
into these delusions usually shows that, although the person is in 
error, he is usually not without some basis for his belief. If he feels 
that he is being persecuted, it is frequently true that he suffers re- 
peated failures, but his view of his situation is likely to be distorted. 
If he feels electricity going through his body, it may be true that he 
feels something but is mistaken in thinking that it is electricity. If 
he hears voices calling him names, he is sometimes able to distinguish 
them from voices calling out loud; they are often, in fact, a sort of 
“silent whisper.”’ His interpretation may be false, but the basis for 
the abnormality is not its falseness but its unconventionality. 

The so-called “inappropriate emotional states” which are also 
common among the schizophrenics are also merely forms of uncon- 
-ventionality. In the mind of the patient events have a significance 
different from the conventional. The emotions are inappropriate to 
the surroundings as viewed by his observers, but not to his surround- 
ings as interpreted in his own mental organization. This and all the 
other forms of eccentricity characteristic of the schizophrenic may 
be due merely to the fact that his seclusiveness has cut him off from 
the social control which enforces conformity with the patterns of 
thought and action and feeling which are conventional and therefore 
normal. 

The seclusiveness or the “shut-in” trait is frequently considered 
to be due to some innate personality defect or to some constitutional 
defect. It can be shown, however, that many schizophrenics were at 
one time sociable and fond of companionship. The seclusiveness is 
frequently the last stage of a process that began with exclusion or 
isolation which was not the choice of the patient. In the early stages 
the patient disliked the isolation and fought against it. He felt lonely 
and sought to re-establish intimate social contacts. Only after an 
extended period of this enforced isolation did the patient give up the 
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struggle and become adjusted to the condition. It is typical that at 
this time he began to prefer his solitude and became genuinely se- 
clusive. 

Some good examples of this process can be found in the cases of 
prisoners who have been held in solitary confinement for long periods 
of time. From the data available it appears that the results of this 
experience are strikingly similar. Maurice Small writes that the long- 
term prisoners show little joy when their sentences expire. Frequent- 
ly they desire to return to their cells. Viera Figner tells of her long 
imprisonment during which she finally lost her desire to have visi- 
tors, even her mother. She no longer wanted to talk; she had to 
summon all her strength of will to speak when she received the in- 
frequent visits from her mother.? Hobhouse and Brockway state 
that the effect of the separation of prisoners and the silence rule was 
to bring about a high rate of insanity.’ Ives reports the same results 
at the Pentonville prison when the solitude treatment was tried 
about the middle of the last century.‘ The eccentricities the prison- 
ers developed were of various sorts, but they were nearly all de- 
scribed as “thoughtful, subdued, and languid.” 

Sheep-herders and other isolated persons are said to develop simi- 
lar traits after a long period of enforced solitude. Gettys states that 
the typical herder in Texas avoids companionship and does not like 
to converse with others, and is generally cross and irritable.’ 

The schizophrenics, however, are for the most part neither prison- 
ers nor sheep-herders. It is not necessary that there be spatial sepa- 
ration. Cultural isolation, that is, lack of intimate social contacts, 
may also cause the same type of seclusiveness. The interference with 
social contacts may be due to various factors, but similar effects are 
widely observed wherever the isolation is continued for a long time. 
Krueger and Reckless present a case of a boy who was told that he 
had an ugly mouth.® He hadn’t noticed it before, but he looked in a 

* Maurice Small, “On Some Psychical Relations of Society and Solitude,” Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary, VII, No. 2 (April, 1900), 42. 

? Viera N. Figner, Memoirs of a Revolutionist (New York, 1927), p. 29. 

3S. Hobhouse and A. F. Brockway, English Prisons Today (London, 1922), p. 583. 

4 George Ives, History of Penal Methods (New York, 1914), pp. 186-87. 


5 C. A. Dawson and W. E. Gettys, An Introduction to Sociology (New York, 1929), 
Pp. 605. 


“x. T. Krueger and W. C. Reckless, Social Psychology (New York, 1931), p. 340. 
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mirror, decided it must be true, and became sensitive, touchy, un- 
sure of himself. When anybody looked at him, he wanted to run. 
He didn’t believe anybody could really like him. It is typically this 
sort of experience which defines the réle of a person—a casual re- 
mark, an adjustment in the inner life, events likely to pass unnoticed 
even by his most intimate associates. It is not remarkable that these 
associates are able to see no explanation for the personality change 
in the situation and experience of their friend, and are disposed to 
believe that there must have been some constitutional breakdown. 

Kimball Young presents a case of a boy who became sensitive 
about his appearance because of acne on his face.’ He became de- 
spondent, afraid of ridicule, convinced that he was regarded as dis- 
figured and inferior. He avoided making friends and distrusted those 
who approached him, for he felt that it must be impossible for anyone 
to like him for himself and that they must have some ulterior mo- 
tives. In high school he gained the reputation for being snobbish and 
aloof, although he always longed to be intimate with his schoolmates. 
Ordinarily, however, such cases as these do not become serious 
enough to develop into real “shut-in” types. They make friends in 
time, perhaps much more slowly than most persons, but ordinarily 
will be able to gain sufficient social contacts. But if they happen to 
be in a situation in which it is much more difficult to establish social 
contacts, even for a very sociable person, this type may never suc- 
ceed. In the mobile rooming-house districts and hobo areas in the 
large cities, and in the slums, it might be so difficult that a person 
who once develops a little sensitivity, or becomes uncertain of his 
status, may never re-establish intimate social contacts, and thus be 
as isolated as the prisoner in his solitary confinement cell, and with a 
similar result. 

Some cases gathered from the records of a hospital in Chicago 
illustrate the relationship between the community life and the isola- 
tion of the person. A Jewish boy was brought up in a region which 
was invaded by the Negro population. His mother operated a store, 
in which they lived; so they were not able to move. Although he 
went to school, the boy did not care to play with the colored boys, 
and so had no friends or playmates. He became interested in read- 
ing, music, and daydreaming. All his experiences with people con- 

7 Kimball Young, Source Book for Social Psychology (New York, 1927), pp. 360-61. 
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spired to shut him further within himself. Eventually he was 
brought to the hospital, where he was diagnosed as a schizophrenic. 

A young woman immigrant from Czechoslovakia worked as a 
waitress and lived in a slum district in Chicago. She married a man 
from her own country and soon grew fat and bore several children. 
She did not learn English and consequently could not talk with her 
neighbors, and did not like to visit with the friends of her husband 
because they teased her for being fat. She became increasingly se- 
clusive and eccentric, until finally it became necessary to send her to 
the hospital. 

A chubby, pink-cheeked boy with reddish hair worn in long curls 
was teased as a “sissy” on the first day of school. He went home 
crying. He lived in a slum neighborhood, and the boys were of the 
type that do not tolerate effeminacy. The more he was teased the 
more he withdrew from them, and was as a consequence further 
excluded by them. When he left school and found a position with a 
large firm, he sought to establish friendships with the young men of 
his own age who had not known him in school. But he did not know 
how to approach them, and clumsily offered to treat them to re- 
freshments and entertainment. He came to be regarded as “‘queer”’ 
and was avoided. He tried even more desperately by spending larger 
sums of money. Embezzlements for this purpose led to his arrest; 
and because he could not explain his actions, he was taken to the 
hospital and diagnosed as a case of schizophrenia. 

These are typical cases. The sensitivity, according to this hy- 
pothesis, is the result of a particular experience or of several experi- 
ences, usually so trivial that they pass unnoticed by others. The 
rest of the process is a vicious circle—an interaction between a per- 
son already unsure of himself, and a social situation in which it is 
unusually difficult to establish friendships. It is in this sort of com- 
munity that most cases of schizophrenia develop. In Chicago, the 
high rates for this disorder are sharply concentrated in the hobo, 
rooming-house, and most deteriorated slum areas.* The heterogene- 

8 A number of checks on this point have been made. A full discussion is made in a 
manuscript by H. W. Dunham and the writer. Although there is always the possibility 
of revision, it seems that the interpretation of the concentration of cases is that it is 
because of the nature of the social situation in these areas that schizophrenia develops. 


One of the most interesting checks is the distribution of the catatonic schizophrenia 
cases. The catatonic type is not characteristically “shut-in” or seclusive. If the hypoth- 
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ity and the high mobility of the population greatly increase the cul- 
tural isolation of the person, and in this manner produce breeding- 
grounds for schizophrenia. The process appears to operate about 
equally on all races and nationalities that inhabit these areas. The 
Negroes inhabit a district which extends from the center of the city 
all the way to the outlying residential areas. In the central part, 
which is a slum district, the schizophrenia rate is extremely high. In 
each successive district farther from the center the rate is lower, and 
in the residential district it is as low as the rate for the white races in 
the surrounding residential districts. 

If it is true that schizophrenia only develops where the social 
situation allows it, a check on this hypothesis can be made by ex- 
amining cultures in which isolation of this sort would be impossible. 
Some of the preliterate societies fit this description. In those so- 
cieties which have little or no contact with other peoples, in which 
the membership is homogeneous and the social life very intimate, 
there could hardly exist eccentric individuals. Ellsworth Faris ob- 
served that among some of the Bantu peoples in central Africa there 
is no disobedience, no violation of the folkways and mores, no pun- 
ishment, and the children do not even make mistakes in grammar. 
The informal social control is so strong that a withered old woman 
can give orders to the strong young men of the village. In such a 
situation the “shut-in” personality type would not be expected to 
be found. On his expedition to this country in 1932-33 Ellsworth 
Faris made a careful inquiry on this point. The result was that he 
failed to find anyone who had ever heard of such a personality type.° 
Data on other primitive communities is scarce, but there is some 
evidence that among the Papuans of British New Guinea there are 
no disorders of the schizoid type.*° The natives of the Brazilian in- 


esis is correct, there would be no reason to expect that the catatonic rates would be con- 
centrated in the same areas as the rest of the schizophrenic cases. As a matter of fact, 
they are not; and instead of being concentrated in the central slum and rooming-house 
districts, they are concentrated in those areas which are frontiers between the immigrant 
settlements and the residential districts of the native-born. There is some evidence that 
these catatonic cases represent the American-born children of foreign parents, and are 
in transition from the old-world culture to the American culture. 

» “Culture and Personality among the Forest Bantu,” Proceedings of the American 
Sociological Society, XXVIII (1934), 10. 

10 C. G. Seligman, “Temperament, Conflict and Psychosis in a Stone-age Popula- 
tion,” British Journal of Medical Psychology, TX (1929), pp. 187-202. 
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terior are said to have disorders of the extraverted type, but rarely 
of the schizoid type." It is interesting that in her study of the Sa- 
moans Margaret Mead observed a few cases of assorted disorders, 
including one which resembled catatonic dementia praecox, but none 
of the “shut-in” type.” It should be mentioned, however, that schiz- 
oid types may be found among some primitive peoples, where the 
social situation is of the sort that would favor isolation. 

Some evidence from still another source should be included here. 
If isolation is the cause of schizophrenia, the re-establishment of in- 
timate social contacts might be expected to improve the patient. 
Such attempts have been made by H. S. Sullivan and also by L. C. 
Marsh. Sullivan encouraged comradeships between his attendants 
and their patients and discovered that as the genuine friendships 
sprung up the alleged apathy of the schizophrenic faded and the re- 
covery rate became high." Marsh used a slightly different method. 
He arranged a series of meetings of the patients, at which certain 
activities and programs were devised for the purpose of obtaining 
their interest and building up a social life among them. He also 
reports an encouraging degree of success."4 

It cannot be said that any of the foregoing proof is conclusive. On 
each of the points mentioned in the discussion more data are needed. 
The case histories in hospital records are seldom adequate for this 
purpose. Good descriptions of the behavior of prisoners in solitary 
confinement are rare. The study of the distribution of mental dis- 
orders in Chicago needs to be repeated in other cities. More data on 
preliterate societies are needed. Experiments with methods of treat- 
ment might also furnish valuable evidence. Yet, the fact that all 
these data point to the same conclusion is, it seems, sufficiently im- 
pressive to make it worth while to continue investigations in the 
hope of resolving one of our most difficult problems. 

™ C. Lopes, “Ethnographische Betrachtungen uber Schizophrenie,” Zeitschrift f. d. 
ges. Neur. und Psychiat., CXLII (1932), pp. 706-11. 

™ Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa (New York, 1928), pp. 278-81. 


"3 H. S. Sullivan, “Schizophrenia Individuals as a Source of Data for Comparative 


Investigation of Personality,” Second Colloquium on Personality Investigation (New 
York, 1930). 


™4 L. C. Marsh, “Group Treatment of the Psychoses by the Psychological Equivalent 
of the Revival,” Mental Hygiene, XV (April, 1931), pp. 328-40. 
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Of the several half-caste groups in Asia, the largest and most self-conscious is the 
Anglo-Indian Community. It numbers per Page hundred thousand persons who 
maintain themselves precariously on the ou of British-Indian officialdom, em- 
pee for the most part in clerical and other minor positions under the government. 

e life of the Anglo-Indian is one protracted struggle for status, occupational and so- 
cial, and in that struggle he seems to be losing ground. Despised by both British and 
Indians, he may well be submerged in the turmoil of the present, trampled under by the 
march of India’s millions toward nationalism. 

With the discovery of a sea route to eastern Asia in the last decade 
of the fifteenth century there began a new era of intimate and exten- 
sive trade relationships between the nations of Europe and those of 
the Far East. The first European traders belonged to a world in 
many respects more tolerant than the present one, a world in which 
race prejudice was almost unknown. Consequently, more often than 
not they entered into more or less permanent marriage relationships 
with native women, a custom which resulted, after a few generations 
of trade and political expansion, in the presence of considerable num- 
bers of half-castes. Such half-castes were in a special position and 
tended to form self-conscious communities, the largest, the best or- 
ganized, and the most interesting of which is that community in 
India variously known as East Indian, Eurasian, or Anglo-Indian. 

Some fifteen hundred years before Christ, India was conquered by 
a people speaking an Aryan language and allied to the present 
Europeans in blood. Later there were invasions of Greeks, Par- 
thians, and Arabs. As a consequence, there was a not inconsiderable 
intermixture of invaders’ blood with that of the already hybrid 
population they found, fought with, and often ruled. But these mix- 
tures took place so long ago that it is not easy to tell what proportion 
of white and what proportion of dark blood there is in any native of 
India. Furthermore, it has been and is customary for Europeans to 
think of all Indians as “colored” without regard to their possible 
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degree of whiteness, so that the social problems involved are exactly 
the same as those found in other Asiatic countries where there had 
been no appreciable intermixture of white blood before the coming 
of modern Europeans. 

There are, however, a considerable number of mixed-bloods in 
India whose male ancestors were modern Europeans but who are 
not classified as Anglo-Indians. These are the descendants of the 
early Portuguese traders and. administrators, who preceded the 
British in southern and eastern Asia and were their chief competi- 
tors for a time. Since Portugal’s Indian adventure ended early, this 
source of racial intermixture was cut off, but not before a large group 
of Portuguese half-castes had been formed. These half-castes inter- 
married freely with the pure-blooded natives, but their descendants, 
while entirely Indian in appearance, still cling to their Portuguese 
names and the tradition of ‘‘a drop or two of white.” They are 
known as Goanese and are scattered all over India, being often em- 
ployed in minor clerical positions. 

The mixed-bloods, mainly of British origin, were first known as 
East Indians, but the term was superseded by the term “‘Eurasians”’ 
early in the nineteenth century. This was, however, the period of 
most active discrimination against people of mixed blood, so that 
the word “Eurasian” came to have a certain stigma attached to it. 
Recently, at their own request, the British half-castes have been 
designated “Anglo-Indians.” 

The history of the Anglo-Indian Community falls naturally into 
two sections. The first section includes the period from the founding 
of the pioneer English factories in India in the early 1600’s to about 
1750. During this period intermarriage between British residents 
and native women was encouraged, and the offspring of such mar- 
riages were treated as in all respects English. The males among them 
almost invariably entered the service of the East India Company as 
soon as they reached maturity, and were greatly in demand for 
Company positions because of their special knowledge and efficiency. 
That East India Company officials at home were far from averse to 
having their English employees marry Indian women is made clear 
by the following extract from a dispatch addressed by the Court of 
Directors to the President of Madras, and dated April 8, 1687: 
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The marriage of our soldiers to the native women of Fort St. George, formerly 
recommended by you, is a matter of such consequence to posterity, that we shall 
be content to encourage it with some expense, and have been thinking for the 
future to appoint a pagoda to be paid to the mother of any child that shall 
hereafter be born of any such future marriage, on the day the child is christened, 
if you think this small encouragement will increase the number of such mar- 
riages." 

But by 1750 this period of encouragement of mixed marriages was 
drawing to a close. The Eurasians were becoming numerous and 
threatening shortly to outnumber the Europeans in the Company’s 
employ, while the demand for positions under the Company by 
Englishmen of good family was becoming pronounced, the first 
English pioneers in India having had time to retire to England and 
there display their very considerable fortunes. In addition to this 
competition for employment, English women had begun to come out 
to India, and their coming was quickly followed by the establish- 
ment of a color line, the attachment of a decided stigma to marital 
or extramarital relations with Indian women, and strong social 
discrimination against the children born of such unions. The 
changed economic and social situation was not long in being reflect- 
ed in official communications, first decrying the employment of 
Eurasians, next barring them from going to England to qualify for 
Company positions, finally forbidding the employment of Eurasians 
altogether. The Eurasians, denied the right to follow their fathers’ 
professions, began to take service with native princes; but when 
some of these princes became involved in a war with the Company, 
the mixed-bloods were commanded to return to the British side on 
pain of being “treated as traitors.’”’ Most of them did return, but 
when the war was over another proclamation was issued barring 
them again from the Company’s service and also prohibiting the 
native princes from employing them. Their position thereafter was 
certainly far from enviable, and was not improved until the occasion 
of the granting of a new charter to the Company in 1833. 

This date marks the beginning of the modern phase of Anglo- 
Indian history, for in connection with the granting of the charter 
it was provided that they should be readmitted to employment un- 


* India Office Records, Letter Book No. 8, pp. 290, 493. 
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der the Company. But they were no longer permitted to fill the 
more desirable posts; these were filled directly from England. The 
Eurasians were enabled to survive and to be affiliated with the Eng- 
lish group, but with an inferior economic status and the social status 
of being outcaste, the English refusing to have any dealings with 
them except in the relationship of superior to inferior in a common 
employment. During the period of their debarment from their ac- 
customed work they had in many cases been reduced to poverty and 
degradation; these facts were now used against them to prove that 
they were inherently degenerate and shiftless, unfit for the society of 
English women and the pursuits of English gentlemen. The same 
general situation still obtains, such improvements in the condition 
of the Anglo-Indians as have come about being of a minor nature. 
This improvement will be dealt with in detail in connection with the 
account of the present mixed-race complex in India which follows. 

The more obvious aspects of this complex are fairly well summed 
up in the following extract from a recent book on India: 

The most pathetic of India’s minority groups are the mixed-bloods. They 
were formerly called Eurasians; but they coveted the name Anglo-Indian 
They number 113,000 and, call them what you will, there is little chance of 
mistaking the mixed blood for the pure. Some of the women are almost blond 
and very pretty. Most of them have an anaemic look. They speak in a metallic 
falsetto with a curious sing-song accent. They always wear European clothes. 
.... They are ostracized by both English and Indians. They in turn look down 
on the Indian with a scorn that is acid with hatred They always speak of 
England as “home” though they may never have been there.” 

There is some dispute about the number of Anglo-Indians. In 
the census of 1921, 113,090 were counted, as compared with 100,420 
in the census of 1911, an increase of nearly 13 per cent for the ten 
years. During the same period the total population of India in- 
creased only about 1 per cent. From the foregoing it appears that 
the Anglo-Indians are increasing in numbers at a rather high rate in 
the midst of a native population which is practically stationary, and 
such is probably the case. But the correctness of the census returns 
with regard to the total number of Anglo-Indians is certainly open 
to question; in fact, the census officials themselves admit that there 
is a possibility of error: 

2 Gertrude Marvin Williams, Understanding India, p. 167. 
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The actual figure of Europeans and of the Anglo-Indian ‘“Domiciled Com- 
munity” are always somewhat doubtful, owing to the tendency of the latter to 
return themselves as Europeans and of Indian Christians to claim to be Anglo- 


Indians. 

Just how much difference these tendencies on the parts of Anglo- 
Indians and of Indian Christians to return themselves as members 
of groups with higher status than their own has affected the figures 
is not known; although Colonel Gidney, who represented the Anglo- 
Indians at a hearing before the Simon Commission, said: 

I do not accept those figures. With all respect I tell you that those figures do 
not include the full strength of the Anglo-Indian Community. I make no hesi- 


tation in saying that to that figure should be added at least 40,000 more of those 
Anglo-Indians who for purposes of electoral rolls were classified as Europeans.‘ 


But whatever errors there may be in the census with regard to the 
total number of Anglo-Indians, there is no reason for doubting the 
accuracy of its findings as to their age, sex, and geographical dis- 
tribution. The numbers of men and of women are about equal, not 
only for India as a whole but also for nearly all the localities in 
which Anglo-Indians are found in considerable gatherings. No fig- 
ures are available as to their civil condition for the country as a 
whole, but in Calcutta in March, 1921, of those forty years old and 
over 763 men and 500 women were married. Marriage seems to come 
late, especially for men. There are 74,613 dependents as compared 
with 38,283 workers, a ratio more than twice as large as the corre- 
sponding ratio between dependents and workers for all the province 
of Bengal. Of the 113,090 Anglo-Indians enumerated in the census 
of 1921, 42,258 were under fifteen years of age, indicating that the 
increase in the community’s numbers of 13 per cent between 1911 
and 1921, which is shown by the official figures, is not an exagger- 
ated one.5 

With regard to the geographical distribution of Anglo-Indians, it 
may be said that most of them live in the provinces under direct 
British rule, especially Bengal, Bombay Presidency, Burma, and 
Madras. There are about 15,000 in the state and agencies, most of 

3 Census of India, 1921, 1, Part I, 231. 

4 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, XVI, 313. 

5 Census of India, 1921, I, Part II, 196-08. 
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whom are residents of Cochin, Hyderabad, and Mysore, although 
Travancore is the only native state where their numbers increased 
substantially between 1911 and 1921. In so far as migration is indi- 
cated by the census figures, it is away from the native states and 
toward the British provinces, a trend which is easy to understand 
when one considers that they seek employment chiefly under the 
government.° 

They are largely an urban population, although the comparative 
figures for 1911 and 1921 show a slight decrease in their numbers in 
some of the largest cities. Nevertheless, nearly 48,000 of them live 
in groups of 1,000 or more in the chief cities and military stations, 
and most of the remainder are located in railroad centers of some 
importance.’ Half of the Anglo-Indians in Burma are gathered in 
one city, Rangoon. Of all Indian cities, they are most numerous in 
Calcutta, where they tend to congregate in a few wards, avoiding 
wards that are predominantly Hindu.* It is significant that they are 
thickest in Wards 10 and 14, where the population per acre is respec- 
tively 184 and 160 persons. The average population per acre of the 
entire city, exclusive of the area of the Hooghli River, is 29; and 
Wards 10 and 14 are among the most densely populated in Calcutta, 
a city notorious for deficient housing facilities and overcrowding. 

In view of the poverty prevailing among Anglo-Indians, which has 
already been suggested and which will be brought out more clearly 
in connection with employment, it is surprising to find that they are 
practically all literate and that many of them are fairly well educated 
according to the standards of the Indian schools. These schools are 
of two types: those designed for the native population, and those 
which serve the needs of European and Anglo-Indians. The latter 
provide education from the primary to the collegiate stage, and 
Anglo-Indian parents make desperate efforts to send their children 
through as many grades as possible. This applies to girls as well as 
boys and is an index of the struggle to maintain status, a measure of 
education being, in India, an absolute prerequisite to obtaining em- 
ployment sufficiently remunerative to maintain even the semblance 
of European living standards. And the Anglo-Indian fears above all 
things the loss of his present position on the fringe of the British 


6 Tbid., I, Part I, 235. 7 Ibid., I Part Il, 342-43. 8 Ibid., VI, Part I, 74, 75. 
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community, precarious and humiliating as that position undoubted- 
ly is.° 

The same struggle for status is indicated by the fact that almost 
every Anglo-Indian is recorded as a member of one or other of the 
Christian sects, religious affiliation being one more way of identifi- 
cation with the dominant race and distinction from the subject 
race. Furthermore, it is worthy of notice that the great majority of 
Anglo-Indians are members of the two most powerful and conserva- 
tive Christian sects in India, 300 of every 1,000 being Anglicans, and 
509 of every 1,000 being Roman Catholics.’ The fact that more of 
them are Roman Catholics than Protestants when the ruling group 
is mainly Protestant is explained by the more liberal attitude of the 
Roman Catholic orders toward people of mixed blood.” 

The official status of Anglo-Indians is somewhat vague, being 
summed up as follows by the Undersecretary of State for India in 
1925. 

For purposes of employment under the Government, and inclusion in schemes 
of Indianization, members of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Com- 
munity are statutory natives of India. For purposes of education and internal 
security, their status in so far as it admits of definition approximates that of 
European British subjects.” 

With regard to electoral representation, it may be added that in 
Bengal, Madras, and Burma, Anglo-Indians are represented politi- 
cally through election by a separate constituency which is apart from 
the European constituency. Here we have the reason for the alleged 
practice of Anglo-Indians returning themselves as Europeans in the 
census, Europeans having more political influence pér voter. This 
practice is, of course, confined to the lightest colored Anglo-Indians* 
and is similar to the process of very light-colored mulattos “passing” 
into the white group in the United States. 

The statistics available on infirmities and delinquency among 
Anglo-Indians are for the city of Calcutta only, but may be consid- 
ered as representative of Indiain general. In 1921 the Anglo-Indiansof 


9 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, XVI, 291-92. 
%0 Census of India, 1921, I, Part I, 125. 

Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, XVI, 295. 

Ibid., XVII, 527. Ibid., XVII, 462. 
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Calcutta had about the same proportion of insane, deaf-mutes, blind, 
and leper members as the total population of the city—6 males and 2 
females of 14,886 Anglo-Indians being insane. The jail population 
of the city on the census date showed a relatively large number of 
Anglo-Indians as compared with Europeans and with Indian Chris- 
tians. The offenses for which they were imprisoned were not stated."4 

It has already been suggested in connection with housing and with 
education that the Anglo-Indian Community is a poor one, its pov- 
erty being accentuated by the efforts of its members to maintain 
European living standards. The extent of their poverty may be 
gathered from the following excerpt from an Anglo-Indian communi- 
cation to the Simon Commission in 1928: 

The Poverty Commission appointed by the government of Bengal in 1891-92 
to investigate European and Anglo-Indian poverty in Calcutta reported that 19 
per cent of these people were in utter destitution and living on public or private 
charity. The Pickford Committee of 1918-19 estimated the percentage at 17. 
This is a trustworthy account of the average economic condition of the white 
man and his descendants in India before and during the war. But their post-war 
condition is considerably worse. And yet they are bearing 65 per cent of the 
cost of their schools, leaving Government to meet only 35 per cent... . . To 
some, higher education is a luxury ; to others it is an advantage; to Anglo-Indians 
it is life itself.'s 

We may now begin an analysis of Anglo-Indian employment. 
According to the census of 1921, the total number of their workers 
was 38,283—29,777 males and 8,506 females. Of these, 2,026 males 
and 500 females were in pasture and agriculture, 3,199 males and 
1,007 females were in industry, 9,022 males and 644 females were in 
transport, 1,672 males and 379 females were in trade, 1,715 males 
and 7 females were in the public force (army, police, etc.), 2,607 
males and 236 females were in public administration, 370 males and 
250 females were in religious pursuits, 2,325 males and 3,251 females 
were in other professions and liberal arts, and 1,518 males and 778 
females were living on income. The large number of women in the 
professions is accounted for by the fact that Anglo-Indian women 
find employment chiefly as nurses and teachers. It will be noted that 

14 Census of India, 1921, VI, Part II, 108. 

8 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, XVI, 291. 

© Census of India, 1921, 1, Part II, 244-45. 
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more men were employed in transport than in any other three occu- 
pations, and agencies of transport in India are almost entirely oper- 
ated by the government. Nearly all Anglo-Indian workers, whether 
employed by the government or by private firms, are in what would 
be described in this country as the lower white-collar class. In the 
census reports which classify workers according to salary, Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans are grouped together so that it is impossible 
to determine the average salary received by employed Anglo-Indi- 
ans, but these salary reports will serve as a basis for rough calcula- 
tion. In 1921 there were 17,790 Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the 
Railway Department,’’ of whom 1,315 were officers, 12,056 were 
subordinates drawing more than 75 rupees per month, 3,678 were 
subordinates drawing from 20 to 75 rupees per month, and 741 were 
subordinates drawing less than 20 rupees per month. Now, it is 
known that the most responsible and remunerative positions on the 
railways are held by Englishmen, and it is therefore safe to assume 
that the Anglo-Indians are more likely to be found in the lower sub- 
ordinate posts than in the higher. When we consider that 4,419 of 
these lower subordinates draw salaries of 75 rupees per month or 
less and that there are about three rupees to the dollar at normal 
exchange rates, it will be seen that Anglo-Indians are not highly 
paid according to American standards, even when employed in pre- 
ferred occupations, in which they fight bitterly to hold their places. 

That their fight has tended to be a losing one in recent years is indi- 
cated by the very fact that so many of them are employed in the Rail- 
way Department. Previous to 1918 they were toa large extent workers 
in other government departments, such as the Posts and Telegraphs 
and the Indian Audits and Accounts Department, in higher posi- 
tions than they now hold on the railways and at larger salaries. But 
in 1919 the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms went into effect, providing 
for a proportionately larger number of Indians in the higher posts 
and providing, further, that to be eligible for such posts a candidate 
must have a university degree. The program of Indianization of 
government services displaced a good many Anglo-Indians, and the 
new educational requirement displaced still more, for while nearly 
all Anglo-Indians have some education, very few of them are able 

17 Ibid., I, Part I, 288-91. 
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to afford university training. Therefore, since the reforms went into 
effect, there has been a decided tendency for the mixed-bloods to 
seek subordinate positions in the Railway Department where the 
requirements are less exacting.** They claim that they are being 
pushed out of these positions also, but nothing of the kind is indi- 
cated by the figures on railway employment, which list 9,666 Anglo- 
Indians in all branches of transport in 1921 and 14,007 in the Rail- 
way Department alone in 1926—27.'® But there is no doubt that they 
have succeeded in gaining some 5,000 additional positions in that 
department only by dint of the bitterest competition with Indians, 
and that they have during the same period lost a considerable num- 
ber of more desirable posts in other departments. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that their numbers are rapidly increasing. The 
Anglo-Indians claim also that many Goanese and Indian Christians 
pass themselves off as Anglo-Indians for purposes of employment, 
but probably the loss by this source in actual number of positions 
held is fully balanced by Anglo-Indians passing as Europeans.”° 
The economic relationships between mixed-bloods and Indians is 
well brought out in the records of the hearings before the Simon 
Commission in 1928. A few excerpts from these records follow: 


Mr. Kikabhai Premchand: ‘On page 300 [of the Anglo-Indian Memorandum 
to the Commission], under the head of ‘Nature of Our Demand,’ you say that the 
teeming millions of India have in the past shown a marked hostility toward your 
community. What, in your opinion, are the reasons of this hostility?” 

“The reasons for this hostility are endogenous and exogenous. They are 
partly due to us and partly due to the Indians.” 

“You have said somewhere that it is more due to your supporting the Gov- 
ernment. Is that so?” 

“Very largely, for we are often placed in open hostility to the Indians.” 

“Ts there any opinion commonly held and expressed that the alleged hostility 
is due to the supercilious attitude of the members of your community toward 
Indians in general?” 

“Had you said that ten years ago you would have been quite right. Today 
it is practically dead.’ 


The witness’ answer to the last question to the effect that super- 
ciliousness of mixed-bloods toward Indians is practically dead does 


8 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, XVI, 275. 
19 Tbid., XVI, 279. [bid., XVII, 46s. Ibid., XVI, 312. 
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not agree with the report of disinterested observers.” Nevertheless, 
although Anglo-Indians certainly have harbored a feeling toward 
Indians which has amounted to hatred, and perhaps still harbor that 
teeling, it seems clear that their outward superciliousness is being 
replaced by a more conciliatory attitude. It is significant that the 
witness just quoted uses the phrase, “ten years ago.” Ten years was 
about the length of time that had elapsed since the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms went into effect, with their granting of more 
power to Indians and their suggestions of the further relinquishment 
of rule by the British. The Anglo-Indians have maintained for so 
long their position as servile hangers-on of officialdom that there is 
little doubt of their attempting to curry favor with Hindus or Mos- 
lems or both if there seems to be a prospect of complete native rule 
in India. 

But there is one phase of the economic competition between 
Indians and mixed-bloods which has not received attention. In the 
Anglo-Indian Memorandum to the Simon Commission the writer 
makes the claim that for the preceding two years his group has been 
losing ground in the railway service, and goes on to say: 

This would be a poor reward to a community on which Government relies 
whenever Indians go on strike, as evidenced by the 1923 East Indian Railway 
strike, when even Anglo-Indian school children cleaned the railway carriages and 


our lads left their schools to work this railway to enable H.R.H., the Prince of 
Wales, to travel in comfort and safety when he visited India.?3 


In view of this introduction of the race element into Indian labor 
troubles, the fact that the mixed bloods are not popular with 
Indians is not to be wondered at. And when one remembers that 
the British official class in India makes as much of class distinctions 
as any other group on earth, having little to do with even their own 
countrymen if those countrymen happen to be in trade instead of 
official life, there is no occasion for surprise in the knowledge that 
they also despise the mixed-blood, despise him all the more because 
he is partly of English origin. The race antagonism that hardly 
seems to have existed in the early days of the East India Company 
is now an article of faith. 

2 Williams, op. cit., 167-72. 

%3 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, XVI, 278. 
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We have in India some 320,000,000 “‘dark”’ natives of many races 
and faiths, including sub-groups that exemplify every existing stage 
of culture from the most simple to the most complex. But the vast 
majority of these people have some share in the mores, traditions, 
and usages, of one or both of two powerful and highly ritualized 
faiths, each with its priestly hierarchy, its divine sanctions, and its 
pride in seli—Hinduism and Mohammedanism. So the “dark” na- 
tive of India, whatever his caste, however much he may cringe be- 
fore his conquerors, does not lightly give up his customs and adopt 
those of an alien people, even when encouraged to do so. And he is 
rarely so encouraged. Nor does he look with favor on those partly 
of his blood who renounce the heritage of that blood utterly and 
adopt the alien’s creed and customs. 

Ruling this vast Indian population we have a small and very 
closely knit group of British, secure in their tradition of dominance 
over and superiority to all dark-skinned peoples, and numbering 
among their mores a concept of caste as inflexible as that of any 
Brahmin. The mixed-blood may share with the British, if he will, 
their claim of superiority to pure-blood Indians, but he may not pre- 
tend to equality with the European-born Englishman. He may pro- 
fess to be English and ape the English, but if he attempts to enter 
English society or compete with the English he is quickly put in his 
place. 

What is that place? At present it is that of a parasite whose hold 
on its host is none too secure. The Anglo-Indian lives his separate 
life on the border of the official community, which supplies him with 
sufficient employment to keep up his shabby and pathetic British- 
ness. This it does partly because of a grudging sense of responsibil- 
ity for his existence and partly because he is sometimes useful. In 
time of stress he may be called upon to serve as a strike breaker or a 
policeman; he is grateful for any employment, and he is safe. For he 
cannot, like the mulatto in the United States, ally himself with the 
dark race and in its ranks be the more eligible to high status and op- 
portunities for leadership because of his whiter skin. The darker 
race envies him, despises him, and distrusts him. It may assimilate 
his blood in the end, but it will never assimilate his culture, his 
British mores and standard of living. And the dread of that proce’ 
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of relinquishment of all he has tried to be is always with him; that 
recession from whiteness to him is the abyss. 

Before attempting to portray the possible future réles of the 
Anglo-Indian in his native society, it seems desirable to quote two or 
three more passages from the community’s Memorandum to the 
Simon Commission and from the oral evidence heard by that body. 
The first quotation has to do with the general position of the mixed- 
blood in Indian life and his prospects for the coming years: 


Chairman: “From the point of view of one body, the body which calls itself 
thoroughly and completely Indian, the Anglo-Indian is treated as not being in- 
side that body. From the point of view of the other body, which is called Euro- 
pean, the Anglo-Indian is not treated as if he were of that body; and therefore, 
when you come to consider how the different communities should get their 
share, and none of them should be unduly excluded, there is very grave risk that 
your community will be repudiated by each in turn?” 

Colonel Gidney: “That is right.’4 


It must be understood in regard to the foregoing that one of the 
chief problems which the Simon Commission was trying to solve was 
the problem of ensuring to each of the many diverse religious, racial, 
and economic groups in India a measure of security of employment 
and an adequate political representation. The two excerpts that fol- 
low throw some light on the nature of the Anglo-Indian petition and 
also on the decision arrived at by the Commission in the matter of 
their economic difficulties: 

“T suppose the opening for clerks in commercial business, when all is said 


and done, cannot be very numerous?” 
“No.” 


“So that really leaves your position in the central services still more impor- 
tant?” 

“Yes. And we cannot emigrate because we are prevented.””s 

“Would you be content if your community was treated in all respects as 
Indians?” 

“Yes, with certain safeguards for a limited period.”* 

As a matter of fact, the recommendation of the Simon Commis- 


sion in so far as it concerned the mixed-bloods was that they should 
receive preference over Indians in employment under the govern- 


[bid., XVI, 311. Ibid., XVI, 312. % Tbid., XVI, 313. 
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ment and also some preference in the matter of franchise and politi- 
cal representation. It will be noted that the witness says they are 
prevented from emigrating, a very significant point if it is true. 
Certainly there is little doubt of their being prevented from emi- 
grating to the United States, either by the non-stop-voyage clause 
in our immigration law or by the Supreme Court ruling against ad- 
mitting persons of mixed white and Asiatic blood. Quite probably 
they would be barred from the British Dominions as well on one 
pretext or another, although I am unable to find any cases. But 
there are other countries which they might enter, so far as the laws 
of the countries in question are concerned; and the implication is 
that Anglo-Indians are denied the right to leave India through some 
extra-legal process, possibly by being refused passports or consular 
visas. 

With the increasing probability of some form of self-government 
for India being granted in the near future, the position of the 
Anglo-Indian becomes more precarious each year. That they are 
aware of their insecurity is indicated by the vigor with which they 
are agitating for special protection in employment for a term of years 
and also by their more conciliatory attitude toward pure-blood 
Indians. In view of the extremely complex social situation in India 
and the uncertainty with respect to future political conditions there, 
it would be rash to prophesy as to the destiny of the Anglo-Indian 
community. It may be that they will remain indefinitely in much 
the same position as they occupy now. It may be that, if the British 
continue to rule India, they will gradually lose their sense of in- 
feriority and function as intermediaries between the white and the 
dark races. There is some evidence of a tendency among them to 
develop a race pride of their own, to respect themselves and demand 
respect from others, not as near-English men and women but as a 
group apart, a distinct racial stock with physical and social excel- 
lences peculiar to themselves.?’ 

But to the writer, another eventuality seems more probable, by 
reference to recent trends in Indian affairs and by analogy with 
another mixed-blood group in the same country. If India is left to 


217 See Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, XVI, 273, and XVII, 465; also 
Cedric Dover, Cimmerii, passim. 
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govern herself British protection of the Anglo-Indian will cease and, 
as a numerically inconsequent minority group, it is difficult to see 
how they can succeed in maintaining even the small measure of 
governmental privilege they now possess. They may then be com- 
pelled to lower their living standards to the same level as those of the 
general population, such a process carrying with it the likelihood of 
their group consciousness being impaired to the extent of permitting 
them to intermarry with Indians. Their numbers are so small in 
comparison with those of pure-blood Indians that such intermarriage 
would soon result in their disappearance as a special type. This has 
been the case with the Goanese, and with them the process has gone 
far toward completion. 
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ABSTRACT 


All significant social movements are associated with a few outstanding individuals 
who function in the ye of leaders. A study of the leadership of a given group over 
a period of time may be expected to illuminate the more important trends and move- 
ments within the group concerned. Among American Negroes the growth of a militant 
sentiment of herd pride and solidarity constitutes one of the significant developments of 
their racial history. As such, it differs in degree, but not in kind, from so-called national- 
istic movements elsewhere. A study of some of the more outstanding American Negroes 
reveals three or four “schools” of leadership, corresponding to changing social situations 
and to successive stages in the development of the nationalistic complex. 


The conception of leadership now generally held by social students 
differs considerably from that which prevailed when Carlyle wrote 
his Heroes and Hero Worship. The leader is no longer considered an 
independent factor in the chain of social causation. He is regarded 
rather as a medium, or product, of social influences quite as much as 
the source of them. From this point of view it is possible to gain 


some valuable insight into the nature of particular social movements 
through an analysis of the attitudes and activities of the more im- 
portant individuals associated with them in the capacity of leaders. 

One of the most interesting recent developments among American 
Negroes has been the growth of a militant sentiment of racial soli- 
darity and race pride. It is this movement which is here referred to 
as Negro nationalism. To date its overt expressions have been less 
obvious than is the case with other more widely recognized national- 
istic movements, but its essential nature appears to be similar. Most 
Negro leaders have been more or less associated with this national- 
istic trend. But, when a study of Negro leadership is made in terms 
of the various historic periods during which the race has been resi- 
dent in America, striking differences are revealed in the types of 
persons coming into prominence. 

The slave régime offered little opportunity for the emergence of 
an independent type of Negro leadership. Most of the very few 
Negroes who achieved prominence during the slavery period were 
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free residents of the North who were active in the anti-slavery agita- 
tion. Frederick Douglass was the most aggressive and conspicuous 
of this group. Yet, in spite of his militancy, Douglass can scarcely be 
characterized as a Negro nationalist. He was primarily an aboli- 
tionist and, as such, his appeal was not so much to his own racial 
group as to the white society which he hoped to influence. He did 
not, as some of his more recent and radical successors, preach a gospel 
of racial self-sufficiency and anti-Nordicism. 

The importance of Frederick Douglass to the nationalistic move- 
ment lies in the fact that since his death he has come to be regarded 
as a racial hero. He has become one of the most prominent figures 
in a growing list of Negro patriots, and his picture, along with that 
of Booker Washington, is displayed in countless Negro homes and 


gchoolrooms. 


Aside from Douglass, there were few Negro leaders of any conse- 
quence prior to the Civil War. A few preachers of the period at- 
tained some local reputation, but they were for the most part ig- 
norant persons, and their message one of emotional exhortation in 
the practice of the Christian virtues of meekness and resignation. 
There were a few slave insurrections during the pre-war period, but 
their leaders were also local characters remembered chiefly because 
of the advertising given them in the current abolitionist press. 

The brief period of Negro enfranchisement following the Civil 
War brought into state offices a number of local Negro politicians 
and resulted in the election of a few more competent individuals 
to the national congress. Yet Frederick Douglass remained the only 
really outstanding colored man outside of the Negro clergy. The 
latter began to come into their own during this period, and they have 
ever since constituted the most generally recognized group of lead- 
ers within the race. Yet whatever contribution the clergy has made 
to the growth of a nationalistic sentiment has been incidental to their 
religious function. On the whole, their influence has been conserva- 
tive and calculated to further personal, rather than racial, interests. 
The Negro church, however, has undoubtedly contributed greatly 
to the development of a separate and self-sufficient Negro society 
and has thus indirectly helped to prepare the way for a more dis- 
tinctly nationalistic movement. 
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In spite of a paucity of leaders, the period of American history 
following the close of the Civil War was a highly significant one for 
the Negro. The war brought no sudden and general changes in racial 
attitudes but, as the years passed, certain significant tendencies be- 
gan to make their appearance. The Negro population gradually 
became somewhat more mobile, and increasing numbers of freedmen 
availed themselves of opportunities for acquiring property and an 
education. There slowly developed a small minority whose dissatis- 
faction with the inferior status assigned them in the social order 
found expression in vehement appeals to the whites for justice and 
the restoration of political rights. With the appearance of Booker 
Washington this characteristic Negro demand for white sympathy 
was for the first time combined with an equally strong appeal to 
members of the minority race to do something in a practical way for 
their own advancement. 

Without doubt Booker Washington was the ablest leader the 
American Negro has yet produced. His success appears to have 
been due to a liberal endowment of common sense plus a sincere 
devotion to the interests of his racial group. He had the happy 
faculty of being able to face reality, a particularly difficult achieve- 
ment for any member of an oppressed minority. Washington was 
willing to accept, for the time being, less than the Negro’s theoretical 
rights, believing that these were impossible of attainment without 
the prior acquisition by the group of a large measure of economic 
independence. 

I believe it is the duty of the Negro—as the greater part of the race is al- 
ready doing—to deport himself modestly in regard to political claims, depending 
upon the slow but sure influences that proceed from the possession of property, 
intelligence, and high character for the full recognition of his political rights." 

Washington’s policies and activities in behalf of his race are too 
well known to require detailed rehearsal here. It is not difficult to 
detect the relationship between his eminently practical philosophy 
and the general characteristics of the period and section in which he 
lived. His program of racial progress through industrial and agricul- 
tural training was the only one that stood a chance of enlisting the 
co-operation of the white South. It was not inconsistent with popu- 


* Booker T. Washington, Up From Slavery, p. 235. 
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lar demands for a differential treatment of the two races, and it did 
not threaten an immediate disturbance of the rigid caste lines of 
southern society. Neither was there anything in Washington’s pro- 
gram to prevent the continued exploitation of northern sentiment 
for the Negro. It thus achieved the difficult task of securing the 
co-operation of both North and South in the cause of Negro advance- 
ment. 

From the nature of his philosophy and policies it is evident that 
Washington does not fit into the category of a typically nationalis- 
tic leader. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that he gave a strong 
stimulus to the nationalistic movement. During his lifetime he did 
much to arouse a sentiment of group consciousness and racial pride 
among the Negro proletariat. Unlike Douglass, whose primary con- 
cern was to get something done for the Negro, Washington’s message 
was largely directed to his own people and was calculated to inspire 
them to do something for themselves. He made no apologies for 
being a Negro and was doubtless sincere in his assertion that if he 
could be born again with the privilege of choosing his race he would 
choose to be a Negro. Utterances of this sort addressed to colored 
audiences throughout the country could hardly have failed to stimu- 
late a racial pride and self-respect that had hitherto been lacking. 
The spectacle of a man of their own race speaking fluently and with- 
out embarrassment to colored and white audiences alike, respected 
in both North and South as a man of distinctive capacity, was a 
source of inspiration to the members of a racial group hitherto 
schooled to regard themselves as qualified for a menial status only. 

Washington’s influence on the developing nationalistic sentiment 
has greatly increased since his death. Like Frederick Douglass, he 
has come to be regarded as a race patriot, and his name is every- 
where symbolic of Negro achievement. His example is constantly 
held before Negro youth as a stimulus to individual effort. 

At the present time there are a number of Negro leaders who may 
be designated as followers of Washington’s program of racial ad- 
vancement. Among these might be mentioned Robert Russa Moton, 
his successor as principal of Tuskegee Institute; Charles S. Johnson, 
director of the Department of Social Science at Fisk University; and 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, executive secretary of the National Urban 
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League. In their attitudes on the race problem most of these indi- 
viduals are somewhat more uncompromising than was Washington, 
but their general policies are the same. Their greater militancy re- 
flects a current trend of Negro thought, and this in turn is a product 
of the changed social and economic conditions in which increasing 
numbers of modern Negroes find themselves. This militant trend is 
most pronounced in the small minority of educated members of the 
race whose ambitions and wishes demand a wider field of social par- 
ticipation than is permitted within the traditional Negro status.” 
It is particularly conspicuous in that group of critics of Washington 
and his philosophy of racial advancement through economic effi- 
ciency that developed under the aggressive leadership of William E. 
Burkhardt DuBois. 

DuBois is an educated and cultured Negro, a graduate of Harvard, 
and a writer and speaker of ability. He is best known to the public 
as the editor of The Crisis, one of the most militant of Negro periodi- 
cals, and as the author of a number of essays and works of fiction, 
all dealing with various phases of the race problem. Unlike Washing- 
ton, DuBois is a propagandist for complete equality of treatment of 
Negroes and whites, and he is intolerant of any program of racial 
advancement not based on this formula. He objected bitterly to 
Washington’s emphasis on industrial training for Negroes, insisting 
that such a program would serve only to perpetuate the inferior 
status of the race by training the black man to work with his hands 
instead of with his brain. DuBois is not so much concerned with 
the education of the Negro masses as with the development of an 
intelligent minority which, through its superior achievements, will 
tend to elevate the race as a whole. 

The Negro race, like all races, is going to be saved by its exceptional men. 
The problem of education, then, among Negroes, must first of all deal with the 
Talented Tenth; it is the problem of developing the best of their race that they 
may guide the mass away from the contamination and death of the worst... . . 

If we make money the object of man-training, we shall develop money mak- 


ers but not necessarily men; if we make technical skill the object of education 
we may possess artisans but not, in nature, men... .. 3 


? For a discussion of the growth of this cultured Negro minority see Moton, What the 
Negro Thinks, pp. 29 ff. 


3 W. E. B. DuBois in The Negro Problem (by representative Negroes), p. 34. 
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Associated with the DuBois point of view is a group of somewhat 
less widely known individuals which, with the exception of the Wash- 
ington group, includes most of those commonly recognized as race 
leaders. Of these, James Weldon Johnson is perhaps nearest to 
DuBois in ability and spirit. Both have for many years been closely 
identified with the militant National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People—DuBois as editor of its official organ, The 
Crisis, and Johnson as secretary. Johnson is the author of what has 
come to be known as “The Negro National Anthem,” Lift Every 
Voice and Sing, which is frequently heard in Negro gatherings 
throughout the United States. Alain LeRoy Locke, professor of 
philosophy at Howard University, should be includec in this group, 
as also should Walter White, assistant executive secretary for the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Kelly Miller, dean of Howard University, is one of the most com- 
petent and objectively minded of the DuBois school. There are 
other Negro writers, particularly among the younger poets, who 
might properly be classified in the group under discussion. Of these, 
Countee Cullen and Langston Hughes are among the more outstand- 
ing. 

The opposition of the members of the DuBois school to the con- 
ciliatory policies of Booker Washington, and their emphatic empha- 
sis on the necessary leadership of ‘The Talented Tenth,” is in large 
degree a rationalization of their own social position. Their general 
interests, tastes, and ambitions are such as would identify them with 
the most cultured society. But to full participation in the life of the 
inclusive society their color is an effectual barrier. It is an acute 
awareness of this fact that has tended to embitter them and has 
induced a somewhat reluctant identification with the socially in- 
ferior group. Naturally, they are most concerned with the develop- 
ment of a cultured minority which will serve as a substitute for the 
larger society from which they are excluded. Yet, while the mem- 
bers of this group are working for the creation of an intelligent and 
distinctive Negro society, they are bitterly attacking the short- 
comings of a democracy which makes such a course psychologically 
desirable. Their race consciousness and extreme sensitivity to the 
slightest suggestion of differential treatment on the basis of color 
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leads them into some curious inconsistencies. Their demands for 
flat-footed equality imply the acceptance of universal, rather than 
racial, norms, yet they are constantly thinking and writing in terms 
of race. They object to newspaper accounts that call attention to 
the race of the Negro criminal, but if a Negro achieves favorable 
distinction in any field they are the first to advertise to the world the 
fact of his racial identity. 

It is significant that most of the members of the DuBois school are 
mixed-blood residents of the North. Many have received at least 
some of their education in northern unsegregated schools, and a few 
have studied abroad.‘ Outside of the South wider opportunities 
have tended to enlarge the social horizons of Negroes, but, at the 
same time, these wider contacts have brought a more acute aware- 
ness of the disabilities confronting the Negro everywhere. 

The reluctance of these militant leaders to identify themselves 
closely with any of their own racial group save the cultured and 
usually light-skinned minority has resulted in a large amount of 
criticism and jealousy within the race. The Negro press contains 
abundant evidence of these intraracial jealousies. The following 
comments are typical. 


The Professor [DuBois] knows less men and women of his race than any 
prominent person in America, by reason of his aloofness and exclusiveness. He 
elects to know no one and to serve his people at forty feet range.s 

The upper class that has developed in the Race in the last twenty-five years 
has been a class whose aims are to exploit and drain the masses for all they are 
worth, then draw apart from them physically and socially and in many cases to 
build up a light skinned world of its own and ape the white man..... This 
class is of no importance . . . . they are of no value to our masses, and the best 
interests of the Race demand that they refashion or be cast off.* 


Although the members of the DuBois school constitute at present 
but a small minority of the total colored population, they are an 
extremely significant factor in the social situation. Their militant at- 
titudes represent a developing nationalistic psychosis which is affect- 

4W. E. B. DuBois, J. W. and Charles S. Johnson, Alain Locke, Walter White, and 


Kelly Miller have all received substantial parts of their education in northern colleges 
and universities. 


8 Excerpt from an editorial in the Atlanta Independent, February 21, 1929. 


§ From an article by Allison Davis (an instructor at Hampton Institute) in the Twin 
City Herald, January 5, 1929. 
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ing educated Negroes in all sections of the country. The militant 
trend has permeated the Washington group as well as the DuBois 
school, so that at the present time the distinctions between the two 
factions are much less pronounced than formerly. It is conceivable 
that, with a continued increase in Negro education, the nationalistic 
sentiment may gain the ascendancy over the masses as it has over 
the intelligentsia. It is already possible to differentiate a fourth 
group of Negro leaders in which the nationalistic motive has been 
combined with a strikingly successful mass appeal. 


THE NEWER RADICALS 


This school of Negro leadership was, to a considerable extent, the 
product of conditions brought about by the World War. Although 
there is wide variation among its members in regard to specific poli- 
cies advocated, there is less inconsistency in the attitudes of this 
group than is the case with the followers of DuBois. 

Two general divisions of the radical group may be recognized. 
One demands unconditional equality with the whites and seeks this 
end through alliance with the communist movement, or such other 
similar organizations as welcome Negro support. The present de- 
pression has gteatly stimulated the growth of communism among 
American Negroes, particularly in the larger urban centers. The 
second division of the radical group has no patience with futile de- 
mands for racial equality, but advocates the frank repudiation of 
white standards and the substitution, wherever possible, of black 
ones. This latter group represents the most thoroughgoing type of 
Negro nationalism that has appeared to date. 

Prominent representatives of the former type of radicalism are 
Chandler Owen and A. Phillips Randolph. During the war these 
men edited a radical publication, The Messenger, which was charac- 
terized by a congressional committee investigating Negro radicalism 
as “by far the most dangerous of all Negro publications.’ The gen- 
eral attitudes of these men may be inferred from a few excerpts 
from their editorials appearing in The Messenger during the war 
period. 


7 For a detailed report of this committee’s investigation of Negro radicalism see 
Report of the Department of Justice, 66th Congress, First Session, Document 153, Senate 
Documents, Vol. XII, Exhibit No. 10, pp. 161-87. 
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Civil liberty in the United States is dead Civil liberty for the Negro, 
however, was dead even before the War, killed by the combination of a hypo- 
critical North and an unregenerate South who colluded to sweep from the Negro 
his last vestige of liberty We do not accept the doctrine of old, reaction- 
ary Negroes that the Negro is satisfied to be himself. We desire as much contact 
and intercourse—social, economic, and political—as is possible between the 
races. 

George S. Schuyler is another Negro of some prominence whose 
general attitudes are similar to those of Randolph and Owen. 

As suggested above, the most thoroughly nationalistic type of 
Negro leadership is that “left wing”’ of the radical school which ad- 
vocates the repudiation of white standards and the development of 
a culturally distinct Negro society. Some suggestion of such a desire 
is evident in the case of the DuBois school, but its members lack 
the frankness and thoroughgoing consistency of the radicals. The 
latter are willing to appropriate European culture values, not as 
means for gaining social equality, but as aids in the development of 
a distinctive and independent Negro nationality. A Negro student 
in a northern university once remarked to the writer that after the 
university had granted their degrees it could “go jump in the river” 
as far as the colored students were concerned. This is suggestive 
of the general attitude of the members of this group toward the white 
man. 

It is understandable that this most extreme phase of the national- 
istic sentiment has developed for the most part under the leadership 
of full-blooded Negroes rather than mixed-bloods. There is, as we 
have seen, a considerable amount of jealousy and social distinction 
on the basis of color within the Negro group. Everywhere the light- 
skinned members have tended to draw apart and constitute them- 
selves an aristocracy of color midway between the white and black.® 
The blacks are thus victims of a double discrimination. So long as 
color is made the basis for the determination of status they cannot 
hope to rise in the social scale except through the uncertain proce- 
dure of marriage into the light-skinned aristocracy. The most obvi- 
ous method by which they may attain recognition and a higher 

® See Eslanda Goode Robeson, Paul Robeson, Negro, p. 63, for a frank discussion of 


this problem by a Negro writer. See also “Color Lines among Colored People,” Literary 
Digest, LX XIII (1922), 41. 
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status and increased self-respect is that of renouncing completely 
every assumption of white superiority and building up an independ- 
ent Negro society. 

Marcus Garvey is by far the most outstanding and colorful repre- 
sentative of this movement for racial self-sufficiency. Although the 
“Garvey movement,” which he headed, has practically collapsed 
and Garvey himself is at present generally discredited, the tem- 
porary success and widespread interest in his organization was a 
striking indication of the potential strength of the nationalistic ap- 
peal among the Negro masses. 

Garvey is a native of Jamaica, a full-blooded black of some edu- 
cation and remarkable ability as a crowd orator. Influenced by his 
early contacts in Jamaica, he became fired with an ambition to be 
the Moses who should lead his people out of bondage. With this end 
in view he developed an organization known as the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association and African Communities League. This 
organization was introduced into the United States during the early 
war period, and from an initial membership of about thirty it grew 
rapidly until at one time its adherents were numbered by the 
million. 

As a medium for expressing his ideas and extending his organiza- 
tion, Garvey published The Negro World, a weekly newspaper with 
headquarters in New York. Various other subsidiary organizations 
were planned, including chains of Negro grocery stores and restau- 
rants, a body of “Black Cross Nurses,” and, most famous of all, 
“The Black Star Steamship Line.”’ It was in connection with his ac- 
tivities in selling stock in his steamship enterprise that Garvey was 
arrested on a charge of employing the mails to defraud. He was 
convicted and sent to the federal penitentiary at Atlanta, where he 
served two years of a five-year sentence. In 1927 he was released 
and deported to Jamaica, where he has succeeded in keeping his or- 
ganization alive. At the present writing he is reported to have taken 
up residence in London. 

Garvey held that it was altogether futile for the Negro to expect 
justice in America. His only hope lay in the establishment of an 
independent Negro nation, the logical location for which was in 
Africa, where the bulk of the race still lives and white political con- 
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trol is not yet completely established. Through the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association Garvey was elected “Provisional Presi- 
dent of Africa.”’ In this capacity he sent a petition to the League of 
Nations Assembly of 1922, requesting that the former German 
African colonies be turned over to the administration of his organi- 
zation. In 1928 he presented in person a similar petition in which he 
attacked the rule of the various European nations in Africa and bit- 
terly denounced President King of Liberia and the Firestone Rubber 
Corporation. The idea of securing the redemption of Africa as a 
sanctuary for the black peoples of the world seems to have been 
constantly in the back of Garvey’s mind. 

I asked, Where is the black man’s government? Where is his president, his 
country, and his ambassadors, his army, his navy and his men of big affairs? 
I could not find them and then I declared, I will help make them. My young and 
ambitious mind led me into great flights of imagination. I saw before me then, 
even as I do now, a new world of black men, not peons, serfs, dogs, and slaves, 
but a nation of sturdy men making their impress upon civilization and causing 
a new light to dawn upon the human race.” 

While the burden of Garvey’s message was “Africa for the Afri- 
cans,” his nationalistic appeal was not limited to this theme. In 
various other ways he stimulated a sentiment of racial pride and 
sought to create a solidarity of feeling among American Negroes and 
black peoples the world over. He capitalized on the thing that had 
hitherto been the Negro’s greatest liability, namely, his color. The 
racial uniform was exalted as a mark of natural superiority, acquired 
in the course of evolutionary development. His followers were told 
that, contrary to popular assumption, the black race had played a 
major part in world-history, many of the earliest civilizations having 
been of Negro origin. Garvey even sought to popularize the con- 
cepts of a black God and a black Christ. At one of the largest mass 
meetings sponsored by his organization, held in New York City in 
1924, it was reported that a large gold-framed picture of a black Ma- 
donna was conspicuously displayed in front of the speaker’s plat- 
form." This incident gave an excuse for the open hostility of the 
Negro clergy. In addition, his glorification of the black standard and 

» From a report in the Philadelphia Tribune, September 27, 1928. 


% Anne Jacques Garvey, Philosophy and Opinions of Marcus Garvey, p. 126. 
™ Reported in the New York Times, August 6, 1924. 
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his depreciatory remarks concerning the mulattoes of the country 
aroused against Garvey the bitter opposition of most of the other 
recognized Negro leaders. 

Garvey’s success in winning over the Negro masses was in strik- 
ing contrast with his failure to attract the clergy and the intelligent- 
sia. Popular enthusiasm for his movement was enhanced by such 
typically demagogic devices as elaborate ceremonials and other 
provisions for the satisfaction of hitherto unrealized wishes. The 
Universal Negro Improvement Association appealed to the desire of 
the ignorant blacks for recognition and new experience through par- 
ticipation in a magnificent collective undertaking. 

The Garvey movement was very largely under the leadership of 
one man. This was due in part to Garvey’s jealousy of possible 
rivals and in part to the fantastic character of his program, which 
failed to attract individuals of more practical intelligence. Aside 
from Garvey, one of the most capable men in the movement was 
another full-blooded black by the name of Hubert H. Harrison, who 
was for a time associate editor of Garvey’s newspaper, The Negro 
World. Harrison is particularly militant in his appeal to members 
of his race to demand “an eye for an eye” in their struggles against 
discrimination and mob violence in America. 

If white men are to kill unoffending Negroes, Negroes must kill white men in 
defence of their lives and property 

Let Negroes determine that their lives shall no longer be cheap, but that they 
will exact for them as high a price as any other element in the community under 
similar circumstances would exact Then we will see the cracker stopping 
to take council with himself and to think twice before he joins a mob in whose 
gruesome holiday sport he himself is likely to furnish one of the casualties." 

Like Garvey, Harrison takes the position that only those individ- 
uals who are undeniably black are fully qualified as race leaders. 

Every Negro who has respect for himself and his race will feel, when contem- 
plating such examples as Toussaint Louverture, Phyllis Wheatley, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar and Samuel Ringgold Ward, the thrill of pride that differs in 
quality and intensity from the feeling which he experiences when contemplat- 
ing other examples of great Negroes who are not entirely black 
legitimate thrill of pride, for it gives us a hope nobler than the hope of amalga- 
mation whereby, in order to become men, we must lose our racial identity.“ 

™ Hubert H. Harison, When Africa Awakes, p. 16. 

3 [bid., pp. 23, 24. Tbid., p. 66. 
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It is significant that, while the Garvey movement was not with- 
out adherents in the rural sections of the South, it was most success- 
ful in the large urban centers of the North. During the war period 
various forces were at work which tended to create in the Negro ur- 
ban population a state of social unrest peculiarly favorable to such 
mass phenomena. The demands of industry had accentuated the 
urban movement of population and brought thousands of Negroes 
from the cotton fields of the South to the industrial centers of the 
North and East. This change necessarily involved a considerable 
degree of conflict and maladjustment. For the migrant from the 
rural sections the break with old traditions brought an unfamiliar 
freedom for which he was ill prepared. His satisfaction with the 
wider opportunities of urban life was to some extent offset by the 
uncertainty of his status in northern communities, where race rela- 
tionships were not clearly defined by tradition. 

The World War disturbed the American Negro in more significant 
ways than those involved in the cityward migration. Colored 
soldiers fought in France, and there demonstrated their fitness for 
military discipline. Those that remained at home followed the press 
reports of the colored regiments with keen interest. They were im- 
pressed by the idealistic statements of the war aims of the Allies and 
made the mistake of taking these declarations at their face value. 
The current jargon concerning “democracy,” “‘the rights of minori- 
ties,” and “the self-determination of peoples” aroused in many 
American Negroes the confident hope that as a result of the war 
their own private wrongs would somehow be righted. It was, to a 
considerable extent at least, a recognition of the futility of this hope 
that was responsible for the post-war development of Negrv radical- 
ism. 

While the early extremism of the radical group has been modified 
during the period since 1920, its influence is still at work. The mili- 
tant attitudes which it evoked and of which it was in some measure 
the expression are being diffused throughout an increasingly large 
proportion of the colored population. It remains to be seen whether 
this development of Negro radicalism will continue as a distinctive 
racial movement or whether it will eventually be absorbed in some 
sort of a general proletarian revolt. 
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In order to throw additional light upon factors involved in prestige, ney sug- 
gestibility and emotionality, eight statements purported to be solutions offered by re- 
spective professional and civic groups to the problem of the metallic base of our cur- 
rency were presented to 800 junior-high, 640 senior-high, and 400 college students. The 
statements were substantially the same in thought content. The educators were ranked 
first by the junior-high males, the senior-high and college females, and the total of each 
group, also by the total females as well as the grand total of all groups. Business men 
were ranked first by all males combined and by males in senior high and college. 
Leading citizens were ranked first by the junior-high females. Prestige of the educators 
increased with increased school level. There was greater change in suggestibility from 
senior high to college than from junior to senior high. Factors promoting suggestibility 
were authority, insight, a clearer definition of the situation, and sympathy. The females 
were more suggestible than the males, and the difference was greater on the more ma- 
ture levels. The mature students were influenced relatively more by the prestige of the 
professional and civic groups, the less mature by emotional elements involved in the 


statements. 

The purpose of ‘this study is to throw additional light upon some 
of the factors involved in prestige, especially suggestibility and emo- 
tionality. Specifically the following questions suggest the objec- 
tives: (a) What is the relative prestige of certain professional and 
civic groups with individuals on various levels of maturity and of 
different sex; and (6) How do emotionality and suggestibility vary 
with sex and age? 

The procedure of the investigation may be outlined as follows: 

1. Eight professional and civic groups were selected, namely: 
lawyers; physicians; ministers, priests and clergymen; professors 
and educators; engineers; business men; public officials; and leading 
citizens. 

2. Eight statements were written which purported to be solutions 
to the problem of the metallic base of our currency. These were re- 
puted to be solutions offered by the respective professional or civic 
groups. There was a definite attempt to make the basic meanings 
of all statements as nearly identical as possible but to camouflage the 
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identity by using long involved sentences and a rather difficult and 
technical vocabulary. Following is Form I of the check sheet as it 
was presented to the students, except that the statements have been 
numbered to facilitate reference in the discussion which follows. 


FORM I OF THE CHECK SHEET 


What is your If in school, what grade or 

A group of 50 most outstanding individuals in each of several occupations or 
professions recently stated their opinions as to the best solution for the present 
money problem. Their statements appear below. Please read them as rapidly 
as you can (in order to save time) and make up your mind as to which group 
offers the best solution. Record your answer on the last page in the space pro- 
vided for the purpose. 


50 Lawyers: 

1. The country is now in the throes of an economic chaos practically unprec- 
edented in our financial history and is suffering from morbidity of its wheels of 
industry, a non-fluidity of its credit, and a greatly depreciated purchasing pow- 
er, as most of us realize. Inflation of the currency is dangerous procedure and 
there seems no better solution of the perplexing problem than the adoption by 
all nations of a common monetary structure built upon an agreed ratio of gold 
to silver. 

50 Physicians: 

2. Faced with problems of the dole, unemployment insurance, and financial 
planning, to loosen the economic functioning of industry and agriculture as 
well as other phases of our financial organization, we must turn our attention 
to a more systematic organization of our credit mechanism and effect a solu- 
tion of the problem of money by establishing a universal bimetallic standard to 
insure against a periodic upheaval of world-economic affairs involving a mitiga- 
tion of trade, commerce, and international intercourse, and causing much na- 
tional and international unrest and disharmony. 

50 Ministers, Priests, and Clergymen: 

3. The bankers have succumbed to the fear psychology which pervades eco- 
nomic activity in general, and all of this despite plentiful supplies of most of our 
stable products which, for lack of distributed purchasing power, cannot reach all 
who are in need. The world-wide existence of this condition argues for the co- 
operation of all nations in setting up a dual monetary mechanism according to 


some satisfactory basis agreed upon in advance in an international assembly of 
some sort. 


50 Professors and Educators: 


4. On every side we find destitute families whose children are poorly fed and 
inadequately clothed, men willing to work but unable to find employment, 
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farmers with products to sell but no buyers who have the money, and manufac- 
turers forced to turn off workers. The problem involves questions of money, 
credit, distribution of wealth, purchasing power, adjustment of taxes, and many 
others. The first of these can best be solved by an international agreement and 
a general acceptance of a double metallic foundation to a world money economy. 


50 Engineers: 


5. We have reached a point in our economic development when a national 
breakdown of the financial structure seems inevitable. In order to avoid utter 
chaos it becomes necessary to revise our monetary standards and adopt one 
which requires the selection of two forms of specie currency to form at the 
same time, in fixed combination, the standard of value. This will in a large 
measure overcome the tremendous losses that are being incurred through prop- 
erty and labor idleness. 


50 Business Men: 


6. The economic history of our nation calls attention to some serious flaws 
which exist in our financial system. There is little doubt but that we need a 
dual standard of exchange which would have in fixed combination a definite 
standard of value. Under the present system no provision is made for a rapid 
and efficient readjustment to ever changing world-conditions. The fact that 
many of the foreign countries are now on the silver standard tends to aggravate 
the condition. 


50 Public Officials: 


7. The series of financial and economic depressions which the United States 
has suffered since its birth as a nation points the way to a need for a reorganiza- 
tion of our whole financial system. This reorganization should provide for the 
free coinage of more than one metal; it should give the debtor the chance of using 
the cheaper metal, and at the same time protect the creditor by keeping both 
metals in concurrent or in alternating use. 


50 Leading Citizens: 

8. The country is experiencing one of the most severe depressions that it ever 
has been called upon to endure. This has resulted in an extreme loss of confi- 
dence on the part of the people and a vast amount of unemployment. These 
conditions necessitate a provision for the free coinage to either of the two basic 


metals with the right of debtors to discharge their debts at their option in either 
of the two metals at a ratio fixed by law. 


LAWYERS—PHYSICIANS—MINISTERS, PRIESTS, AND 
CLERGYMEN—EDUCATORS—ENGINEERS—BUSINESS 
MEN—PUBLIC OFFICIALS—LEADING CITIZENS 


State your reasons for the selection you have made 
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3. Sixteen different forms of the check-sheet were prepared in or- 
der to rotate the name of the professional and civic groups as well as 
the several statements and their orders on the check-sheet. Thus, in 
successive forms a given statement would be presented as the solu- 
tion offered by a different group so that in the course of the sixteen 
forms each statement would in turn have been made by each of the 
eight groups. 

It will be noted by this scheme, first, that any differences that 
exist between the statements are brought under control; second, 
that any possible effect of position in the list is also controlled; and 
third, that any quantitative differences in the prestige of the respec- 
tive groups will be apparent and subject to some degree of measure- 
ment. 

4. These sixteen forms were distributed to junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and colleges ranging from Florida to California, 
and were administered by instructors in charge. 

5. The school population included 800 junior-high-school pupils, 
640 senior-high-school pupils, and 400 college students. 

6. The sampling, which was geographically representative, was 
controlled as to the forms used, i.e., an approximately equal number 
of each form was given to each school system and to each classroom. 
This was done in order to prevent possible bias due to a teacher’s 
failure to follow directions carefully, or allowing students to discuss 
the issues. 

It will be noted that the problem is limited to a question in eco- 
nomics, and the results, therefore, will not warrant broad general- 
izations. While, in this study, educators and business men evidently 
hold more prestige than the other groups, there is a possibility that 
the educators and business men are expected to know more about 
economic problems. Perhaps on a question inolving ethics the minis- 
ters might hold more relative prestige. Furthermore, the fact that 
teachers administered the check-list might have given rise to a factor 
of propinquity resulting in a higher prestige rating for the educators 
than would otherwise be attained. 

On the check-sheet that the students were given and on which 
they were asked to encircle the professional group offering the best 
solution to the problem, there were a number of rather obvious in- 
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consistencies which relatively very few students noted. This would 
seem to indicate that suggestion entered in and dulled to a consider- 
able extent the critical abilities of the students. The fact that the 
students were not required to place their names on the papers and 
were given an opportunity for self-expression as to the reasons for 
their conclusions seems to provide a further basis for this argument. 
The first statement in the directions, “a group of 50 most outstand- 
ing individuals in each of several occupations or professions recently 
stated their opinions as to the best solution for the present money 
problem,” is one the reasonableness of which can readily be ques- 
tioned. However, there was only one student (and he of the univer- 
sity group) who reacted. negatively or indicated that he “saw 
through” the statement. He said, “I have selected the lawyers be- 
cause if you can get a group of 50 lawyers to agree on anything it 
must be right.” Although all of the solutions were substantially the 
same in thought content, there were only 31, or 1.7 per cent, of the 
total group of 1,840 cases who noted the similarity. 

As has been previously noted, the statements and professions were 
rotated for purposes of control. That is, when the influence of the 
professional and civic groups is considered as a variable, the factors 
of position in the lists and the differences in the statements may be 
considered as constants. Conversely, when the influence of the state- 
ments is considered as a variable the professional and civic groups 
and order in the list may be considered as constants. Hence, when 
tabulating results by professions chosen, it is possible to secure a 
profession differential, and when tabulating the selections by state- 
ments it is possible to obtain a statement differential. 

Table I shows the percentage of each group of subjects selecting 
each of the eight professional and civic groups as well as the ranks 
of the eight groups. It will be noted that the educators were given 
first place by the junior-high males, the senior-high and college fe- 
males, and the total of each group. The educators also received a 
larger percentage of the choices of the total females as well as of the 
grand total of all groups. Business men were given first rank by all 
males combined and by males in senior high school and college. 
Leading citizens were given first rank by the junior-high-school fe- 
male group. Considerable variation will be noted, but there is a 
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tendency for the educators to be ranked highest by the females, 
while the business men tend to be ranked highest by the males. 
Ministers received the lowest rank in every case. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF CHOICES FOR EACH PROFESSIONAL OR CIVIC GROUP 
(Figures in Parentheses Are Ranks) 
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However, an accurate picture cannot be secured from the rank- 
ings alone. There is a decided tendency for those on the higher 
school levels to concentrate their selections. For example, there is a 
close relationship between school level and the percentage selecting 
the educators. The educators received 17.0 per cent, 18.1 per cent, 
and 20.1 per cent of the selections of junior-high, senior-high, and 
college students respectively. This lends support to the conclusion 
that the mature students were influenced more strongly by the pres- 
tige of the professional and civic groups. Later, it will be shown that 


= 
Ministers...........{¢g 
Public officials... ... r 
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the less mature individuals were influenced relatively more by an 
emotional factor involved in the statements. 

It may be that the more mature students have placed more defi- 
nite values upon the several professions than have the younger 
groups. If we assumed that all the professional and civic groups held 
an equal status in the eyes of the subjects, then we should expect 
each group to receive 12.5 per cent of the choices. The degree to 
which the respondents diverge from this level is a measure of their 
suggestibility to the prestige of the professional and civic groups 
chosen. In order to express this in quantitative terms an index of 
divergence was computed according to the formula" 


The results are shown in Table II. The table reveals that the college 
group was considerably more divergent with respect to professions 


TABLE II 


INDEXES OF DIVERGENCE OF CHOICES FROM CHANCE EXPECTANCY 
(From the Standpoint of Groups Chosen) 


Junior High Senior High 
School School College 


0.087 0.105 0.177 
0.116 0.105 0.191 


0.096 0.097 0.185 


* Where Index of divergence from chance expectancy; 
D =Difference between the number of choices received by a given group 
and the number chance alone would allow that group; 
=D =The sum of all differences, D, ignoring signs; 
N =Number of subjects making selections. 
The soundness of this formula has been determined empirically. If, for example, there 
are 3 candidates running for an office and 150 electors voting, chance alone would allow 
50 votes to each candidate, other things being equal. If the 3 candidates actually receive 
25, 50, and 75 votes respectively, one gains 25 votes at the expense of another, and, 
whereas the total number of departures from a chance situation is 50 in reality there is 
a divergence of 163 per cent (S5-3- 67) , which we may call the index of diver- 
gence from chance expectancy. In like manner the formula may be shown to operate for 
any number of candidates and any number of voters. 
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selected than the other groups. Junior and senior high school stu- 
dents were about equal in this respect. A study by E. B. Hurlock 
(“Suggestibility of Children,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
XXXVII [1930], 59-74), reports similar results in that there is ap- 
parently no consistent change in suggestibility between ages 10 to 
17 inclusive. Most other studies, however, have shown a progressive 
change. The present study cannot be said to support strongly the 
findings of Hurlock since the problem is limited to an economic ques- 
tion and to a limited number of professional and civic groups. 


TABLE III 
PERCENTAGE OF CHOICES FOR EACH STATEMENT 
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By tabulating the number of choices according to statement se- 
lected, some interesting differences become apparent. Table III in- 
dicates the percentage of choices received for each statement. State- 
ment No. 4 is by a wide margin the most appealing of the eight. The 
difference, as previously suggested, doubtless lies in its particular 
emotional appeal! rather than in any superiority of solution offered. 
This favorite statement attracted a higher percentage of choices 
than any of the professional and civic groups. Close analysis of the 
statement suggests some probable explanations: first, the widespread 
consciousness of the effects of the depression and the daily contacts 
of the students with people who are suffering made this statement 
appear to be the best definition of the situation, and therefore it 
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carried the suggestion of greater authority and understanding of the 
problem; and second, the subjects may have been attracted not so 
much by a suggestion of authority as by sympathy or perhaps by 
some other emotional stimulus. 

A survey of the “reasons” offered for the students’ selections 
throws considerable light upon this question. A young man, who 
was a Junior in high school, justified his choice of statement No. 4 
by the following: “This statement describes the so-called ‘depres- 
sion’ exactly.” A young lady in the tenth grade remarked: “I made 
this selection because everything it says is true.”’ Other typical reac- 
tions follow. 

I made this selection because it is happening in our community. 

Because it tells the truth about the conditions of the people. 

The reason I chose this one is because I know more about it. I have come in 
contact with the sort of people that are mentioned in this paragraph. 

I am a member of a large family, experiencing a situation similar to the 
one mentioned and have often thought this. 

It is very much like our town; we haven’t purchasing power, no credit, 
heavily taxed, and the cutting out of music and such things from our school is 
just about to ruin all of us. 


Interesting comparisons of the force of the two variables are 
shown in Tables I and ITI, where the highest and lowest ranking pro- 
fessional groups and the highest and lowest ranking statements may 
be compared. There is a progressive decline from the junior-high 
to the college levels in percentages choosing the favorite statement 
or solution. The indexes of divergence are shown in Table IV with re- 
spect to the statements. When statement No. 4 is considered, the 
females are somewhat more suggestible than the males to each of the 
factors, and the difference is greater on the more mature levels, the 
males growing relatively less suggestible with maturity. Going from 
the younger to the more mature students the prestige of the educa- 
tors appears to increase relatively more with the females than with 
the males, while the influence of the emotional element tends to 
decrease. 

The following typical “reasons” offered for selections indicate the 
reliance of even the more mature minds upon “authority.” 

“They all advocate the same thing—my choice is mainly a matter 
of authority” (20-year old male; twelfth grade, chose public officials). 
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“It is probable that the professors and educators are the most 
far-seeing men of the day, so that it is only natural that students 
should applaud their intellect” (17-year old female; eleventh grade; 
chose educators). 

“Because business men would be more closely related to such a 
subject and probably would have given previous study to the prob- 
lem and its solution” (19-year old female; twelfth grade; chose busi- 
ness men). 

TABLE IV 
INDEXES OF DIVERGENCE OF CHOICES FROM CHANCE EXPECTANCY 
(From Standpoint of Statement Chosen) 


Junior High Senior High 
School School College Total 
0.311 0.264 0.255 0.245 
we ©.332 ©. 267 ©.244 ©. 262 
©.320 0.256 ©. 245 0.252 


“They have made a study of such things” (45-year old woman; 
college; chose lawyers). 

“T have selected this because I think business men would probably 
have the clearest insight into existing conditions and be more capa- 
ble of deciding the solution to the problem” (26-year old female; col- 
lege; chose business men). 

“The educators should be capable of judging people in their lack of 
confidence” (21-year old female; college; chose educators). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this study the educators were given first rank by the junior- 
high-school males, senior-high and college females, and junior- and 
senior-high-school and college totals. The educators also received a 
larger percentage of the choices of the total females as well as of 
the grand total of all groups. 

Business men were given first rank by all males combined and by 
males in senior high school and college. 

Leading citizens were given first rank by the junior-high-school 
females. 
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There was a tendency for the educators to be ranked highest by 
the females while the business men tended to be ranked highest by the 
males. 

Ministers received the lowest rank in every case. 

There is a close relationship between school level and the percent- 
age selecting the educators. The educators received 17.0 per cent, 
18.1 per cent, and 20.1 per cent of the selections of junior-high, 
senior-high, and college students respectively. These percentages in- 
dicate that the prestige of the educators increases as progress is made 
up the educational ladder. 

There is some evidence that there was no consistent change in 
suggestibility from the junior-high to the senior-high-school level. 
There is some change to be noted, however, from senior high school 
to college. Factors in this study which promote the effectiveness of 
suggestion are authority, some degree of insight or understanding, 
a clearer definition of the situation, and sympathy. 

The females were more suggestible than the males, and the dif- 
ference between the sexes is greater on the more mature levels. 

The mature students were influenced relatively more by the pres- 
tige of the professional and civic groups, while the less mature indi- 
viduals were influenced relatively more by emotional elements in- 
volved in the statements. 
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ABSTRACT 


The fields of modern + naar ny and association are so complex and specialized that 
the older doctrine of universals has become obsolete. Separate sciences and interest 
groups have taken [vad corey of the former unity. This is illustrated by the great variety 
of bodies in the United States which maintain their own periodicals and organizations. 
Classification of social groups is less important than that of group-making forces. Free 
multiple grouping is a means of individual self-expression and is socially useful because 
it develops values that would otherwise remain latent. Vocational specialization in- 
stead of yong | wt hamper individual growth. The state, standing for established 
interests, is less flexible than volunteer groups. But multiple loyalties may lead to 
social disintegration, and the present trend is apparently toward a reintegration of the 
solidarity pattern. 


It is the fashion nowadays for people to wear badges of the various 
orders or societies to which they belong. Good taste usually restricts 
the wearer to one or two at the same time, although the number that 
he might wear would in many cases run up to a dozen. The badge is 
an emblem of loyalty to the special group, just as the flag is a symbol 
of devotion to the state. The modern person is accustomed to asso- 


ciate himself with several discrete groups, each with its more or less 
definite organization and each designed to perform a special func- 
tion or to satisfy a particular need of his nature. 

Scholars of the older generation aspired, following Bacon, to “take 
all knowledge for their province,” for until a relatively recent period 
knowledge was computed to be a unit like a single organism and thus 
to come within the mastery of the single individual. Likewise, the 
whole body of psycho-social interests was assumed to have unity 
and to fall within the scope of each member of society. There was 
first of all and over all the tribe or state which comprehended all 
other interests and of which the others were integral parts. But the 
development of separate sciences has now divided the realm of 
learning into specialized fields, just as the multiplication and elabo- 
ration of social interests has created groupings among which there is 
no longer any pretense of unity. 

The flat-plane concept has in both cases given place to perspec- 
tive, nor do men now attempt to think, as they once did, in terms of 
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universals. Where once there was a single world there are now many 
coexisting “worlds,” the world of religion, of scholarship, of science, 
of literature, of philanthropy, of reform, of politics, of banking, of 
agriculture, of merchandising, of sport. None of these is supreme, 
and each has its own technique. Each has worked out its own 
mechanisms to meet the particular needs of its inhabitants, although 
individuals may and do live coincidently in more than one of these 
worlds. Where human interests are so varied, a man, in order to 
attain self-realization, must attach himself to whatever groups will 
express his varied desires, frankly leaving others aione. 

The extent and complexity of this wilderness of interests may be 
roughly illustrated by a study of such specialized bodies in the 
United States as have achieved sufficient consistency to establish 
and maintain periodical organs. Professor Schlesinger tells us that 
even in the relatively primitive period before the Civil War there 
were more than seventy-five labor weeklies and more than thirty 
temperance weeklies or monthlies. Over fifty “female” magazines 
can be traced, and an indefinitely large number of children’s periodi- 
cals. Every religious body of any standing had “‘a battery of periodi- 
cals representing its different activities and contending theologies.’ 

Coming to the immediate present and taking 1929 as a normal 
year, we find that the total number of periodicals listed in Ayer’s 
Newspaper Annual and Directory as trade, technical, and class pub- 


lications was 4,712. According to purpose they may be roughly clas- 
sified in the following general groups: 


Professional (including labor) 
Recreation and Sociability 
Government and Administration 


* A. M. Schlesinger in The Reinter pretation of American Literature, ed. Norman Foer- 
ster, p. 174. 


Racial-National Groups..................... 
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Seventeen individual groups have fifty or more organs; those 
which have more than one but less than ten number one hundred; 
and only thirty-two are limited to a single publication. Among the 
last are explosives, game breeding, folk lore, character reading, birth 
control, anti-tobacco, boy rangers, vegetarianism, phrenology, pri- 
sons, and psychical research. Besides having organs of publication, 
most of these interests are organized into national bodies that hold 
annual conventions; perhaps a majority have state and district or- 
ganizations; and many have local conmunity organizations. In a 
number of cases this system of organization involves codes and 
controls similar to those of political government. 

So varied and complex are the types of interest represented by 
these groups that it is impossible to find common characteristics, 
unless we take as such their functional character and their insistent 
will to self-assertion and self-government. The purpose may be 
acquisition or mutual protection or co-operation or proselytism or 
propaganda or philanthropy or efficiency or patriotism or science or 
protest or amusement. In any case the organization is definitely 
limited to its own function, and membership involves only that part 
of the individual’s interest which is connected with such function. 


In addition to this general list of periodicals there are special ones 
for particular fields. Agricultural publications number 431, divided 
into fourteen classes: 


Farm Newspapers 
Pigeons and Pet Stock 
Scientific Agriculture 


There are 1,048 collegiate publications and 775 religious publica- 
tions. Including those published in Canada and the West Indies, the 


Agricultural College Publications.............. 35 
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number of foreign language publications is 1,463, and for fraternal 
orders the number is 215. Public Affairs Information Service in 
1928 referred to 536 publications as follows: 


Religion and Ethics 
Vocational Groups 


If, instead of considering periodical organs, we look at the nature 
of the organizations themselves, we form an even clearer conception 
of their complexity and minute division of function. The American 
Association for the Advancement of Science claims 119 officially 
affiliated societies of national scope, with a combined membership 
of several hundred thousand. Each separate society has its clearly 
delimited field within the general field of science. A list of scientific 
and technical societies prepared for the National Research Council 
in 1928 showed a total of 711, grouped as follows: 


A census of religious bodies in 1926 showed a total of 79 major 
denominations. To this should be added, however, 146 sub-sects 
within some of the larger bodies. One of these larger bodies has 
19 such divisions, 2 have 18, and 6 others have 5 or more. 

If we take the less specialized list of societies and associations that 
were sufficiently important to appear in the World Almanac list in 


2 Prepared by Clarence J. West and Callie Hull, Bulletin of the National Research 
Council, May, 1927. 


Particular Sciences... 398 
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1926, the number runs up to 814, which may be roughly grouped 
into 16 classes :3 


28 
28 


These lists are, of course, only typical ones. Other groupings which 
have no such formal organization but which nevertheless embody 
important interests are found in every community and play a part 
in the life of every individual. Athletics, amusement, recreation, 
literary interest, self-improvement, non-academic education, neigh- 
borhood improvement, minor conflict groupings, and the howling 
jungle of reform movements do not necessarily require large-scale 
organization. By joining any one of these groups a man does not 
merge his whole life into it; he merely brings to it that part of him- 
self which is attracted by its particular purpose and which finds 
outlet through its activities. He may take either a vital or a casual 
interest in this purpose, he may belong to many other entirely dis- 
tinct groups, he may freely abandon one and take up with another, 
he may even reverse his interest and pass from one conflict group to 
its opposite; but in any case he will seek, through his affiliations, to 
find outlets for his varied interests. 

Associational life, then, can no longer be thought of as a universe, 
but, to revert to a term made familiar by William James, must be 
accounted a “multiverse.” Many attempts have been made to work 


3 For an analysis of these groups see a paper by the present writer on “Habitation 
Areas and Interest Areas,” Journal of Applied Sociology, Vol. X, No. 5. 
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out a general classification of psycho-social groupings. Taine dis- 
tinguished two. First, artificial associations such as religious asso- 
ciations, commercial and industrial associations, and philanthropic 
associations, where the engagement is not anterior or innate but 
wholly arbitrary, and into which one enters by express act of will. 
Second, natural associations like the family, state, or church, where 
there is an anterior or innate engagement which is binding and, in 
the case of the family, indestructible, and wherein there is both dis- 
position and duty to remain by reason of a debt contracted and bene- 
fits received. 

Maclver also discovers two types: communities, where the mem- 
bers live a common life and have complex social relations; and asso- 
ciations, made up of individuals who have established organizations 
or institutions to serve particular ends. Unlike communities, the 
association rests on a specific covenant either expressed or implied. 
Inasmuch as the underlying interest is wider than the association 
itself, it follows that associations are merely “foci” for the expression 
of interests, parts of which remain unorganized and free within the 
communal life; and they should, therefore, be regarded as “organs 
of the community no less than organizations within it.’”4 

From the point of view of group purpose, Bentley finds two types: 
discussion groups and organization groups.’ Simmel places special 
emphasis on “purposive associations” as distinguished from more 
general forms of associations. In the purposive association, says 
Simmel, the individual does not co-operate with the whole of his 
personality but merely co-operates with definite factual contribu- 
tions conducive to the specific factual purpose.’ English political 
theorists who have adopted the pluralistic concept generally speak of 
interest groupings as voluntary associations. 

But classification of group types is significant only as a means of 
more clearly imaging the underlying forces which motivate the 
grouping, or of making clear the modes of choice. It is true that 
selection is not always free, as in genetic groups or inherited social 

4 Maclver, Community, chap. ii and Appendix A. See also the same author’s Ele- 
ments of Social Science, pp. 8-11. 


5 The Process of Government, p. 434. 
®See Spykman, The Social Theory of Georg Simmel, p. 181. 
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arrangements. But where freedom of choice does exist, the selection 
will be determined by the personality traits of the individual, al- 
ways, however, conditioned by the exigencies of his environment 
and experience. Classifications of these traits vary with each par- 
ticular analyst, but a general list would probably include such ele- 
ments as the instinctive, the temperamental, the vocational, and 
the environmental. Some groupings appear to be merely fortuitous 
without expressing any conscious interest. Locality and family 
groupings, while apparently of this type, may perhaps more properly 
be classed under environment and experience. The fact that sons are 
prone to adopt the political party affiliation of fathers is balanced 
by the rather notable trend toward vocational variation on the part 
of these same sons. There is also a wide variation within fraternal 
groups both in vocational and in general interest groupings. With 
the weakening of the traditional blood-bond in the family has come 
an emancipation of individuality that makes the will of the single 
person rather than that of the kinship group predominant. 

This is largely due to the fact that the family is a single unit with 
only limited and elemental interests. Free multiple groupings on 
the other hand allow the individual a large freedom in the expression 
of personality. They arouse and satisfy the urge of adventure, they 
open the way to prestige and domination, and they may permit the 
achieving of status otherwise unattainable. Whereas membership 
in a single group conditioned by a fixed environment tends to ham- 
per self-expression and to make the individual narrowly fanatical, 
multiple association makes for balance and breeds that kind of self- 
criticism which gives the individual a better sense of values than the 
single-interest type allows. The ideal citizen is one who is free to 
express “all thoughts, all passions, all delights, whatever fills this 
mortal frame.” 

Even ambition and vanity are normal human traits possessing 
social value when properly balanced. Among more primitive peoples 
these traits are often the outstanding factors in social life. Malinow- 
ski has shown that it is vanity and the desire to outshine rivals which 
is the motive underlying that Melanesian system of gift-exchange 
that he has so interestingly described. Boas has analyzed a some- 
what similar system among the Indians of western Canada, and 
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Livingston Jones finds that vanity—‘“saving face’”— is one of the 
chief social forces among the Thlingits of Alaska.’ 

Durkheim maintains that division of labor with accompanying 
vocational grouping is the central fact of pluralistic social organiza- 
tion. No one will question the importance of vocational specializa- 
tion in modern society, but it is easy to show that this specialization 
affects the outward forms of organization far more than it affects 
the vital interests of the individual man. It may in fact be contend- 
ed that vocation, under present economic conditions, may even drive 
men more than ever to seek real life elsewhere, because, by organ- 
izing workers into ever narrower groups and by smothering the 
creative sense, it forces them to seek other channels for their psycho- 
social interests. When real craftsmanship prevailed in industry the 
worker could and did put most of himself into his work; under the 
division of labor system a higher degree of expertness is often more 
than balanced by rebellious emptiness in larger and larger areas of 
the mind. More and more “interest alcoves” either remain void or 
must be occupied by activities unconnected with the vocation. 

Differentiation of interests develops the spirit of adventure which 
has a zest equivalent to that of creation. The frontier is a paradise 
for creative spirits, whether this frontier be geographical or cultural. 
Whatever may be the future trend, the creative pioneer has hitherto 
generally arisen outside of the existing order and has had to rebel 
against what was established and institutionalized. This does not 
imply that innovation must necessarily occur in isolation. It is more 
likely to be a branching off from fixed forms, and it may even take 
place within these forms by a process of filiation, but it usually in- 
volves a new grouping. Sociology, since its primary interest has 
come to lie in social process instead of structure, now finds itself 
concerned with these mobile and plastic elements rather than rigid 
forms. For this reason the loyalty patterns in which it is interested 


are likely to be more dynamic than those of traditional bodies like 
the state. 


7 Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society, pp. 26-30, and Argonauts of the 
Western Pacific, pp. 95-98, 161-71, and 173-76; Jones, The Thlingits of Alaska, chap. x 
and pp. 141 ff.; Boas, Social Organization and Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians, 
National Museum Report, 1895. 
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The state pattern is an institutional one because the political 
order is concerned primarily with the administration and control 
of what has already become fixed. Modern political states are es- 
sentially lawyer states. The lawyer is not much interested in any- 
thing until it is formally organized and ready for legal control. Even 
a casual glance at the mass of autonomous groups within the modern 
state will show how large a part of life remains outside of the purely 
political order.* It is true that interest groups do, as they mature, 
tend to become institutionalized and to be taken over by the state, 
but this is no longer the mere authoritarian state. It is rather the 
organ of a larger, more efficient co-operation, and it thus becomes a 
service state. The interest group, which had hitherto had its own 
standards and codes, does not so much surrender itself to the state 
as enlarge its constituency.’ 

In proportion as the state pattern has declined in relative impor- 
tance there has emerged a conception of society as involving a bal- 
ance of loyalties, each having its own proper area and sanction. In- 
terest groups therefore are not a hierarchy but a co-ordinate series.”° 
Membership in an interest group may be distributed among many 
political states; one man may belong to several groups; and a man 
may change his groupings according to his fluctuating interests. 
Even politics, which is generally deemed among the most static of 
interests, has begun to follow the general trend toward flexibility. 
The two-party system is no longer adequate to express the manifold 
political ideas of a large state, as is shown by the constant demand 
for new parties, the growth of special blocs, and the complexity and 
compromises of party platforms. Sidney and Beatrice Webb insist 
that England is ready for two parliaments, a social parliament to 
represent individuals as members of the social democracy and a 
political parliament to represent them as citizens of the political de- 
mocracy." But even with the most complete reorganization of the 

® See especially Figgis, Churches and the Modern State. 

9 Miss Follett holds that in a free society men do not surrender their individual wills, 
as the contract theory of the state implies, but contribute their individual wills to the 
collective will. The Modern State, p. 274 n. 

*© Maclver, Community (2d ed.), p. 257. 

™ Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth, pp. xvii and 110 ff. The demand for 


a system of functional representation is especially strong in England. See, for example, 
Cole, Social Theory, p. 115. 
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political system, large areas of interest would remain outside of it, for, 
as Cole remarks, the state even if it includes everybody cannot in- 
clude the whole of everybody.” 

It is easily possible that the trend toward unrestrained interest 
grouping, which the more radical pluralist welcomes so rhapsodically, 
may have swung too far, and that a reintegration of the solidarity 
pattern is due to follow. Revolt from the patriarchal-authoritarian 
order and the lush growth of unco-ordinated special interests may be 
strangling the more primitive and general interests out of which 
society grew. Reaction against untrammeled freedom of association 
is one of the most conspicuous features of those recent social revolu- 
tions in Russia, Italy, and Germany which have sought to set up the 
centralized control pattern in place of distributive interests and to 
substitute mass movement for particularistic movements. These 
revolutions are conceivably the harbingers of a cyclic trend back to 
centrality. Human nature, despite its apparent flexibility, may not 
be adapted to uncontrolled liberty of choice. But, supposing such 
a centripetal trend to be actually starting, the balance that must 
ultimately result, since balance always follows the clash of extremes, 
will undoubtedly preserve most of the real values of free association, 
particularly in the non-political field. 


2 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, XV, 154. 
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FECUNDITY OF FAMILIES DEPENDENT 
ON PUBLIC CHARITY 
PAUL POPENOE 
Human Betterment Foundation, Pasadena 
AND 
ELLEN MORTON WILLIAMS 
Children’s Protective Association, Los Angeles 
ABSTRACT 

A study of 504 families who had been dependent for years on public relief in Los 
Angeles County shows that they have been producing children steadily at public ex- 
. The completed family averages five living children, and one-third of these are 

rn after the family has become dependent. Three or more social welfare agencies were 
aiding each of these families, in 80 per cent of the cases. The mean Mexican family is 
half again as large as the mean American family. Most of the wives are still young 
enough to bear more children at public expense. The longer a family is dependent on 
charity, the more children it produces. 

That dependent families tend to be large is a matter of common 
observation. This is partly due, no doubt, to the fact that a large 
family is more in need of assistance. Parents who might support a 
child or two by their own exertions are unable to support four or five 
children and therefore turn to the public funds for assistance. Be- 
yond this, it is often alleged that fecundity is positively correlated 
with ignorance, inefficiency, lack of self-control, disregard of conse- 
quences, and unwillingness or inability to use contraceptive meth- 
ods, so that the type of person who is likely to apply for public 
charity is also the type of person who is likely to have a large 
family. Finally, it has been alleged by eugenists that the adminis- 
tration of public relief is sometimes a means of subsidizing the pro- 
duction of children, so that a family ‘on the county” tends to have 
more offspring, not merely because it costs nothing when the public 
pays the bills, but because the family may actually derive pecuniary 
benefit from every increase in its size. 

Conceivably each of these explanations, and others, may be valid 
in part. Extensive study of the actual results of charitable relief in 
the United States, with statistical analysis of the factors involved, 
has rarely been made. As a small contribution to this much needed 
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investigation, we present the following details concerning 504 fami- 
lies in receipt of public assistance in Los Angeles County. 

The data were extracted in the summer of 1932, with the cordial 
co-operation of the County Welfare Department. Families were tak- 
en in the order of their occurrence in the files, the only selection 
practiced being that the family must have been first admitted to 
relief at least five years previously. This took the record back prior 


TABLE I 


LENGTH OF TIME DURING WHICH DEPENDENT FAM- 
ILIES HAD BEEN ON THE BOOKS OF THE COUNTY 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Length of Time No. of Families Percentage 
YOATS.. 72 14 
6 123 24 
| 96 19 
6 
18 3 

20 4 


to the beginning of the depression of 1929. Since then, almost any 
family might be in receipt of relief. But if a family was getting pub- 
lic funds at the height of the “boom”’ period, it may be considered a 
more typical dependent family. As these were all “open” cases at 
the time of our study, they had all been receiving relief for at least 
five years, since 1927, and for varying periods prior to that, one- 
fifth of them having been on the records for at least ten years, when 
the study was made. Of course, such a family may not be receiving 
help continually; often the aid is intermittent, depending on the 
father’s ability to get employment. The average case had been re- 
opened 2.30 times. In length of time known to the county charities, 
these 504 families were distributed as shown in Table I. 

Only three-fifths of the heads of families were citizens. Most of 
the remainder were Mexicans (184 families), with 29 Italians, 9 
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British, 5 Russian, and 41 of all other nationalities put together. 
Mexicans showed a very slightly longer period of dependency than 
Americans, 8.04 years average in these records as against 7.66 for the 
native-born. 

Direct support from county funds was by no means the only ex- 
pense to taxpayers and citizens involved in these cases. Most of 
them had records with a number of agencies. The average number of 
agencies involved in each case was four (the differences between 
the various racial and national groups being insignificant); 80 per 
cent were known to three or more agencies, and one-fifth of the total 
were on the books of seven or more agencies each. While the Social 
Service Exchange prevents most of the actual overlapping and dupli- 
cation that formerly occurred, the multiplicity of agencies that has 
to be supported to take care of these dependents is not the least 
part of the burden which they entail. In the 504 families, there were 
but 21 who had contact with no other agency than the county wel- 
fare department. 

There is only a small association (r =.30) between length of time 
known to the county welfare department and number of other agen- 
cies involved. The correlation (.26) between duration of marriage 
and number of agencies involved is also low. The peculiarities of the 
case that may lead to the involvement of a large number of social 
agencies are largely independent of the length of dependency and of 
the age of the parents, as well as of the number of children (r = .06 
for the variable last named). 

The mean family consists of 4.29 living children. Tabulation of 
the size of family by the length of marriage simply proved how un- 
reliable the data are on that particular point. The mean family for 
marriages of 2.5 years’ duration turned out to consist of 2.92 children. 
Obviously most of these children must have been born in previous 
matriages, not accounted for in the histories, or “without benefit of 
clergy.”’ The frequency of divorce and remarriage, and of illegiti- 
macy, in this stratum of society is so well known that it is not neces- 
sary to examine it further in this connection. 

If the social basis of measurement of fertility, by length of mar- 
riage, is unusable, the biological basis, by age of mother, is equally 
unusable. Ordinarily the number of children borne by a married 
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woman varies directly with her age. In any ordinary population, 
the number of children born to women who have passed the meno- 
pause would at least average greater than the number borne by 
women still in their twenties. Not so in this case, however. Examina- 
tion of Table II (which, however, includes only women born in the 
United States) shows that those in the age-group of 25-29 actually 
have larger families than the women 20 years older, whose families 
are certainly complete. Evidently the whole population here studied 
is selected on at least two different bases: Some young couples are 


TABLE II 


SIZE OF FAMILY AMONG AMERICAN MOTHERS OF 
DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 


Mean No. of 
Age of Mother 7 Children 
per Mother 
6 1.0 
55 and over.......... 17 1.6 


given charity because of their large families; some old couples are 
given charity because of their age, rather than because of the size of 
family. It is therefore remarkably difficult to reach any definite 
conclusions as to the ultimate fertility of these couples. 

The mean age of husbands is 44.40 years, that of wives, 39.95. 
If it be assumed that a woman has not passed the age of child- 
bearing until she has reached 45, then more than three-fourths of 
the wives in these 504 families are capable of bearing further children 
for the community to support. In other words, the story is not yet 
finished. An inspection of the figures suggests that the average 
completed family in this group will consist of at least five living chil- 
dren. 

The mean American family in this series consists of 3.53 children; 
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the mean Mexican family has 5.20. This difference is not wholly due 
to differences in ages of the mothers, for the mean American mother 
was 40 years old, the mean Mexican, 38.35. The mean family which 
established citizenship consists of 3.56 children (some of the Mexican 
families have taken out naturalization papers and are therefore in- 
cluded in this group); the mean family of a non-citizen comprises 
4.83 children. 

Of particular interest is an inquiry as to the continuance of child- 
bearing after beginning to receive public aid. One way of describing 
the facts is illustrated in Table III. Most of the larger families have 
been subsidized by the public for the production of at least a part of 
their children. 

TABLE III 


Number of Living 
Children in the Family 


Proportion of Fam- 
ilies of This Size 
Which Have Pro- 

duced Children Since 
First Receipt of 


Number of Living 
Children in the Family 


Proportion of Fam- 
ilies of This Size 
Which Have Pro- 

duced Children Since 
First Receipt of 


County Aid County Aid 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


If a conservative limit be drawn, taking any woman now under 40 
as likely to have additional children, then there are 219 wives who 
fall in the group. Table IV shows that this group of 219 produced 
an average of 2.72 children each, before first receipt of chatitable 
aid, and an average of 1.58 children each, since the first receipt of 
charitable aid. 

Since the natural reproductive capacity of these mothers is declin- 
ing from year to year with advancing age, it appears that their 
fecundity—the actual production of children—is at least not dimin- 
ished by the fact of becoming a recipient of public charity. This is 
brought out in another way in Table V, which shows the production 
of children compared with the total number of years during which 
the family has been known to the county welfare department. 
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The conclusion is plain. The longer a family is in receipt of char- 
ity, the more children it produces. To follow the story a step far- 
ther, one may well believe that the more children it produces, the 


TABLE IV 
Fecunpiry OF WOMEN UNDER 40 BEFORE FECUNDITY OF THE SAME WOMEN AFTER 
First Recert oF CHARITABLE AID First REceret oF CHARITABLE AID 
No. of Children No. of Mothers No. of Children No. of Mothers 

TABLE V 
PRODUCTION OF CHILDREN IN FAMILIES RECEIVING CHARITY 
NuMBER OF CHILDREN 
YEARS ON 
CHARITY 

None I 2 3 4 5 
| TRAE 45 16 4 2 ° ° 
76 24 13 6 I ° 
44 16 14 16 I 3 
34 12 9 9 2 I 
SSE 21 6 8 3 ° I 
13 2 4 3 5 2 
EOS TE. 8 2 3 2 I I 
ee ee 6 2 3 I I I 
| Re 4 I 3 I ° I 
2 3 4 I I I 
ae 5 I 4 2 3 4 
Totals... 258 85 69 46 15 15 


more it needs charitable aid. So the vicious circle is kept complete, 
and the taxpayers foot the bills, while the mounting burden of care 
of dependents raises the tax rates and imposes new burdens on the 
efficient, self-supporting part of the population, thereby leading it to 
reduce the number of its own children still further. 
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In some cases these families may be producing children of supe- 
rior quality, so that society is justified in subsidizing their reproduc- 
tion. But it would require a hardy optimist to believe that this is the 
general condition. No data are available in this study as to the in- 
tellectual level, emotional normality, or physical health of the sub- 
jects; but studies on comparable populations elsewhere leave no 
doubt that they are below par in a large proportion of cases. The 
median I.Q. for 451 representative children under the care of the 
Charity Organization Society, New York, was 86; that of 821 chil- 
dren admitted for free medical treatment to the Riley Hospital in 
Indianapolis was the same.’ Of 1500 women admitted to the obstet- 
rical ward of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, as charitable pa- 
tients, 39 per cent of the whites and 70 per cent of the Negroes were 
found to be feeble-minded, as judged by a mental age of 11 years or 
less.? Similar conditions would probably be found in any part of 
the United States. 

Present methods of administering charitable relief, it appears, are 
encouraging, and paying for, the reproduction of a class of persons 
many of whom are eugenically inferior. 

From any point of view, it would seem to be only common sense 
that every new family admitted to charitable relief should also be 
given contraceptive instruction and materials, unless it is clear that 
no children are likely to be produced while the family is dependent. 
Beyond this, sterilization at public expense should be provided for 
selected patients who desire it. 

*R. Clyde White, “The Intelligence of Children in Dependent Families,” Social 
Forces (September, 1928), 7(1), 61-68. 


* Grace Baker, “The Mental and Social Status of 1500 Patients in the Obstetrical 
Clinic of the Johns Hopkins Hospital,” Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital (April) 
1933), 52(4), 275-314. 
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REPORT OF RESEARCH CENSUS OF 1934 


The returns of the American Sociological Society census of social research for 
1934 appear below. In arranging the material, the categories employed by the 
“Abstracts of Recent Literature” of the American Journal of Sociology have 
been used. As far as possible, the author’s own description and classification of 
his project is allowed to determine its classification in this report. The cross 
references at the head of various sections refer to the serial number of individual 
projects. The items are arranged alphabetically in each section by names of the 
authors. 

It is unfortunately necessary to omit a number of items each year from this 
published report for one or more of the following reasons: 

12 Illegibility. Unless the title of the project and the name and address of the person 
reporting can be deciphered, the report is omitted. 

2. Omission of the name and/or address of the person reporting. 

3. Late returns. While all reports on hand at the time this manuscript is prepared are 
usually included, the committee cannot be responsible for reports received after 
April 15, which is the date indicated on the census blank. 

4. Failure to submit report in the form provided on the census blank. Mimeographed 
lists of research projects, published bibliographies, tables of contents of books, or 
more than one project reported on each blank will not be considered for inclusion in 
this report. 

In general reply to considerable correspondence accompanying the reports of 
research the following points may be emphasized: 


1. The census blank sent out by the Society each year is not an exhortation to do re- 
search and consequently no apology, explanation, or other reply is required from 
those who have nothing to report or who prefer not to report. 

2. As stated in the circular letter accompanying the census blank, “the information 
may be submitted on plain sheets of paper 8} by 11 inches in size, provided that the 
headings on the census blank are followed.” It is not necessary, therefore, to write 
for additional blanks. 

3. Likewise, it is not necessary to answer all the questions on the blank. The title of 
the project and the name and address of the person reporting is all that is necessary 
to have the project included in the published report of the census. It is desirable, 
of course, to give further information for the benefit of the chairmen of the various 
sections who use these reports in formulating the program for the annual meeting. 

4. The categories given on the blank for classification of the project do not purport to 
be scientific or mutually exclusive divisions of the field of sociology. These cate- 
gories merely correspond to the divisions into which the Society is at present organ- 
ized, and the sole purpose of this inquiry, as stated on the blank, is to determine the 
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author’s preference as to the section before which he would prefer to report.. The 
duplicate copy of the report is invariably sent to the chairman of the section desig- 
nated by the author as his first choice. 

5. Unless reports are submitted in duplicate, the chairman of the section in which the 
topic is classified by its author will not receive a copy for consideration. 

6. This committee or its chairman has no special influence in determining the programs 
for the annual meeting. The program of only one section, namely, that of the section 
on Current Research is determined by this committee. The topics and speakers for 
this section are selected by a process of combined preferences in which every member 
of the committee has equal influence. 


Grorce A. LUNDBERG 
Chairman, Committee on Social Research 


HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 
(See also 114, 175, 180, 210, 212, 216, 217, 221, 272) 


1. The self-words of a child. Read Bain, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Lan- 
guage habits of first two years of a female, with emphasis on the emergence of social 
consciousness as revealed in the acquisition of personal pronouns. 


2. A study of changing social attitudes toward social problems as indicated by 
successful plays. Hugh Carter, Department of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. This study is based upon an examination of the texts of plays that have 
had unusual success on Broadway since 1920. It also involves an analysis of the business 
of the theater in its relation to social change and an interpretation of such statistics as 
are available on this subject. 


3. The New Haven Negro. John Dollard, Institute of Human Relations, 333 Cedar 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. A study of a more or less segregated group of 5,500 
——- in New Haven to determine racteristic differences in the inner life of 

egroes. 

4. The attitude of college students toward ten professions. H. G. Duncan, 1037 
Pine Street, Boulder, Colorado. Students were requested to list ten professions in order 
of preference and to state clearly and concisely the reasons for their preferences. 


5. Beliefs or opinions regarding social policies. (Preliminary studies of a science of 
“Credology”). Frieda Fligelman, 5 Washington Place, Helena, Montana. Subjects be- 
gun on: depression; national self-sufficiency; popular heroes; preparedness for war; 
education; crime; marriage; democracy and dictatorship; what the radio should give the 
audience; food and drugs control; etc. 

6. A scale for measuring developmental age in girls. Paul Hanly Furfey and Sister 
Celestine Sullivan, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. This is a scale 
for measuring social maturity in girls by objective methods. It is parallel to the test for 
measuring developmental age in boys published in Child Development, June, 1931. 

7. The attitudes of rural mountain people. Wayne T. Gray, 420 College Street, 
Barbourville, Kentucky. 

8. Construction of a belief-pattern scale for measuring attitudes toward feminism 
and its standardization with respect to reliability and validity. Clifford Kirkpatrick, De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. The scale is being ap- 
plied to an investigation of attitude resemblances between parents and children, and 
to other research problems. Two forms of the scale have been prepared according to a 
procedure calculated to combine objectivity and numerical condensation with the 
possibility of a configurational analysis. The test given to several hundred students 
shows a high reliability. Following checks for validity through application to radical 
and conservative groups, scores will be obtained from several benived families having 
student children in the University of Minnesota. 
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9. The adolescent girl—An analysis of her attitudes, ideals, and problems from the 
viewpoint of the girl herself. Sister M. Mildred Knoebber O.S.B., Mt. St. Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kansas. An analysis of the responses of 3,000 adolescent girls of 
high-school age to a questionnaire, covering the attitudes, ideals, and problems of girls 
in the home, the school, and in their social life. The questionnaire was presented to 
groups in twenty different states. 

to. The social status of Chinese-Hawaiian Hybrids. Doris M. Lorden, 215 North 
Austin Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. The study is concerned with Chinese-Hawaiian 
hybrids in Hawaii at the present time. It is based on life-history documents, statistical 
data, and journalistic material. 

11. The Negro woman and public opinion—A study of the nature and origin of 
opinions concerning the Negro woman. Jessie W. Parkhurst, Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama. Data collected from literature written by and concerning the Negro from the 
introduction of slavery into the United States in 1619 up to the present time and from 
expressions of opinion which daily confront the Negro woman. 

12. A study of the social attitudes of high-school seniors in the Tennessee Valley. 
D. G. Stout, State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 


13. A controlled study of development in the Albino rat. Mary Elizabeth Walsh and 
Paul Hanly Furfey, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. This is an at- 
— to study the physical and social causes of the development of the behavior in the 
white rat. 


14. Trends in cultural participation as bases for social planning. Sanford btm | 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. A study of degree of participation as m 
by various social factors which may be utilized ized as indices for social planning. 

15. A scout study on consistency of belief and observance in religion. H. Woolston, 
University of Washington, Seattle. Fifty-five student questionnaires—Jews, Catholics, 
pant Protestants. To determine relations between social conditioning and religious 
conduct. 


16, The complex of race and class in the south: A study in social attitudes. M. N. 
Work, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. The purpose of the study is to furnish a more 
eet and intimate understanding of the nature and problems of the symbiotic 

tions of race and class in the South. 


THE FAMILY 
(See also 67, 73, 112, 120, 123, 124, 211, 259) 


17. The influence of severe and apparently lasting decrease in income from ac- 
customed sources on family life. Robert C. Angell, Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Fifty detailed case histories have been secured from 
university students whose families meet the requirements. 


18. Marriage and population movements. James H. S. Bossard, 311 — 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1930. on 
marriage license data. 

19. Prediction of adjustment in marriage. E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Based on 526 couples married from two to six 
years living in Illinois. Questionnaire and case studies. 

20. A study of standards of living among 562 farm families in the north central 
winter wheat area of Oklahoma. O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Schedules from 562 families for the farm business year 
June 1, 1932—July 1, 1933. 

21. Early marriage adjustments. Robert G. Foster, 71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. A study of fifty couples who have agreed to submit to investigation over the 
first three years of married life. These individuals will communicate with the Advisory 
Service for College Women at the Merrill-Palmer School three times a year and discuss 
what has taken place in their actual marriage relationships since the last interview, on 
topics such as religious activity, sex life, continuing education, work program, culture 
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and social interests, recreational life, household management and activities in relation 
to parental families, relation to chums prior to marriage, and personality adjustments. 

22. The Negro family in the United States. E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University 
Washington, D.C. Original census data for 1910 and 1920 on families in three rural 
counties of the South, and three southern cities, as well as statistical data on northern 
cities; family history documents from these areas; questionnaires from selected classes 
in different parts of the United States, and 1930 census data. 


23. The discontinuity and continuity of some New England families, 1630-1930. 
Leo A. Haak, 43 Museum Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. A study of approximately 
2,000 of the New England families which have disappeared during the past 300 years. 
A family is considered to disappear (discontinue) when a married pair does not produce 
at least one member of the succeeding married generation. Each discontinuing family 
is compared with three biologically related continuing families. 

24. Family functions. C. Horace Hamilton, State College Station, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Four hundred rural families of Iredell County, North Carolina, in 1931. 
School children of these families were also studied. Personal interviews with parents, us- 


ing a schedule (7 pages) for recording answers to questions. Eight-page schedule used 
in group interviews with school children. 


25. Happiness in relation to age at marriage. Hornell Hart, Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut. A statistical synthesis of the results of five _ 
studies: (1) based on 100 divorce applications in Cincinnati in 1918; (2) 500 domestic 
court relations cases in Philadelphia, with 600 control cases, 1927; (3) Katharine B. 
Davis’ study of 1,000 married women; (4) Hamilton’s study of 200 married people in 
New York, 1928; (5) census figures of divorce and early marriage by states, 1930. 

26. The germinal factor in intelligence test scores as seen in some Pittsburgh 
families. Roswell H. Johnson, 1039 Murrayhill Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

27. International eugenics. Jdem. The ethnologic method. Determination in ad- 


vance of the items that would be significant and then going to the significant places to 
observe or the significant people to interview them. 


28. Customs and practices of mountaineer families as revealed in modes of travel, 
recreation, and education. Lois Kirtland, University of Chicago, Gates Hall, Chicago, 

inois. The 200 families included in this study are living in the southwest corner of 
DeKalb County on Sand Mountain in the state of Alabama and are typical of the 
mountaineers of the section. 


29. A study of the ‘‘Sub-Head” in a family. Richard O. Lang, 5725 Blackstone 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Southeastern section of the City of Chicago the ulation 
of which is approximately 325,000. Data collected in census of the City of Chicago as 
of January 9, 1934. The study will be of some 7,000 “‘Sub-Heads.” 


30. An analysis of selected factors in the family life of Louisiana State University 
students. E. H. Lott, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Selection to include 
only families resident in Louisiana and homes not “broken.” Statistical analysis of 
selected factors in the background of parents, the social activities within and outside of 
homes, and husband-wife and parent-child relationship. Schedules from about 600 stu- 
dents attending the University 1933-34. 


31. Impact of the depression on white-collar families of $6,000-$10,000 income group 
in 1929. Robert S. Lynd, Columbia University, New York City. Study of 150 families 
in Montclair, N.J., by combined scheduled interviews for objective indices of changed 
behavior during depression, followed by psychiatric interviews by Dr. John Levy, psy- 
chiatrist and co-director of study. Interviews supplemented by social data on entire 
community. 

32. Is legal marriage losing ground? C. W. Margold, Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Volume I of a study of the changing trends in marriage during the past 
fifty to seventy-five years and more, covering the per cent distributions in well over a 
billion and a marriages in fifty-four countries and republics—in addition to the 
forty-eight American states and the District of Columbia—in ninety-two leading cities, 
and in twenty-eight urban and rural sections of countries. 
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ee Statements made by plaintiffs an¢ defendants in divorce actions. L. C. Mar- 
» 722 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. Four thousand statements collected from 
various counties in Ohio on divorce actions disposed of in Ohio between July 1 and 
December 31, 1930. Types of data collected are (a) nal data concerning i 
(b) data concerning present marriage relationship, O data concerning previous mar- 
riages, (d) data concerning immediate relatives, and (e) home crate te 

34. A statistical analysis of family relations based on students’ autobiographies. 
William G. Mather, Jr., Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, 
New York. Autobiographical studies of college students’ families, written during the 
last three years, will be used as source materials. 

35. The ecology of family disorganization in Chicago. Ernest R. Mowrer, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. All divorce court and court of domestic relations 
records for the years 1919 and 1929 in Chicago; also number of divorce complaints each 
sad from 1890 to present; rates of social organization and disorganization calculated 
rom Census data. 

36. International and interracial marriages in Los Angeles (California) County, 
1925-34. Constantine Panunzio, University of California, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 

37. Depression Families. Harold A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. An analysis of several hundred families on relief during the depression 
1931-34. Case summaries of causal factors and major results. 

38. An analysis of reasons for closing found in 659 major care cases closed in 1929 
in the Jewish Social Service of New York City. Ruth Rosenbaum, 2609 Colli 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Seventy per cent of the cases closed in 1929 form the basis 
of this study. The material found in the closing entry of each major case was analyzed. 

39. Social Causes for Divorce. Clarence W. Schroeder, Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Peoria, Illinois. Study of divorces granted in Peoria County, Illinois, for twenty- 
five month period—Mai -h, 1930 through March, 1932—by questionnaire method. 
Questionnaires are taken by selected senior students to those on list and their answers 
to questions solicited. 

40. An analysis of 510 case records with special reference to family disorganization. 
Mervin Shafer, Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. Factors of age, previous 
marriages, race, nationality, religion, health, and number of children as recorded in 510 
current and recently closed cases of Philadelphia and Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, wel- 
fare agencies. 

41. A study of life insurance adjustments in 275 St. Louis relief families. Flora 
Slocum, 416 South Kingshighway, St. Louis, Missouri. Social, economic, and insur- 
ance data from family case records of 275 relief families known to the St. Louis Provi- 
dent Association. A sampling of cases in which life insurance problems were adjusted 
on a case-work basis during 1932. 


42. The genesis of endogamous marriage. T. Lynn Smith and Mary B Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Case and historical studies will be made 
of four or five Louisiana communities. Case studies describing the type of situation 
prevailing and the emergence of an endogamous marriage pattern. 

43. The pattern of marriage among the French-speaking people of Louisiana. T. 
Lynn Smith and Maratha Ray, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
One “French’’ parish in Louisiana, 1912-34; records of 1,000 marriages. Statistical 
studies of the 1,000 cases supplemented by case studies of resulting types. 

44. A study of marriage annulments in Douglas County. T. Earl Sullenger, 
Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. This study covers a period of ten 

rs. The court records furnish the main source of data. Some 300 cases will be care- 

ully studied. Effort is made to determine ages, length of marriage, reasons for asking 
for annulment, by whom, parents’ part, time before decision is handed down, previous 
marriages, etc. 


ee Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard University, Boston, Massa- 
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46. Subsistence farming. Jdem. Analysis of relief and non-relief cases to see: 
How subsistence differentiates families, (2) how subsistence could help others, and (3 
where they can find subsistence. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
(See also 3, 10, 28, 36, 92, 93, 130, 131, 138, 169, 278, 285, 286) 

47. Rural-urban migration in North Carolina. C. Horace Hamilton, State College 
Station, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

48. Immigration and assimilation in Brazil. S. H. Lowrie, Escola de Sociolgia e 
Politica, Largo Sao Francisco, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Amalgamation will be studied through 
records of intermarriage available for the past fifteen years by nationalities, 20,000 to 
30,000 cases annually. Similar data for birth supply material as to replacement. Church 
records and a few questionnaires will be utilized as a supplement to official statistics. 

49. Migration of Louisiana Negroes. T. Lynn Smith and Fred C. Frey, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

50. A study of ethnic assimilation in Omaha. T. Earl Sullenger, Municipal Univer- 
sity of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. This study includes the analysis of over 6,000 immi- 
a families in Omaha, studied according to nationality, number in family, school, 

using, religion, delinquency, geographical distribution in the city, method of making 
a living, attitude toward other races and national groups, etc. 
51. Urban influences on the American Negro. Jdem. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
(See also 127, 129, 142-45, 187, 291, 292, 298) 
52. Biographies of workers as a basis for a Sociology of the worker. Arnost Blaha, 
Masaryk University, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 
53. The material and moral life of the unemployed. Jdem. 


54. Relation of the depression to the behavior problems of Negro adolescent girls 
in Chicago. Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. This study is of 
Negro girls of lower economic status in Chicago, for the years 1928-33. Use of inter- 
views, life histories, diaries, letters, group conversations, records of schools, courts, and 
agencies. 

55. Survey of the Negro boy in Atlanta. Sarah Ginsberg, Research Department, 
Atlanta School of Social Work, 247 Henry Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


56. The second generation oriental in Hawaii and on the Pacific Coast. William C. 
Smith, William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri. 


.POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
Demography and Population 
(See also 23, 26, 27, 48, 49, 51, 222) 

$7. The mobility of rural families in Genesee County, New York, 1930. Walfred A. 
Anderson, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 

58. The mobility of sons and daughters in 2,500 rural families of Genesee County, 
New York. Jdem. 

59. The movement of population to and from New York State. Idem. 

60. Population movement in the Buffalo area. Niles Carpenter, University of 
Buffalo, New York. House-to-house canvass of approximately 1,000 families. 

61. The population problem in modern Egypt. Wendell Cleland, American Univer- 
sity at Cairo, Egypt. 

62. The effects of depressions on the birth-rate. H. G. Duncan, 1037 Pine Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. Four serious depressions have been selected. The birth-rate during 
the depression periods are co with normal and prosperous periods. 


) 
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63. The condition of the sixth-year molar of children in various economic areas. 
Howard Whipple Green, tg900 Euclid Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Nine hundred thou- 
sand examinations of sixth-year molars of children in Cleveland. 

64. Movements of population in the Cleveland metropolitan district. Jdem. The 
90,000 families moving in the Cleveland metropolitan district during 1933; where they 
came from and where they went. 


PP Real property inventory of the Cleveland metropolitan district, Report No. 2 


66. Factors affecting the farm birth-rate in North Carolina. C. Horace Hamilton, 
State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

67. Recent changes in the social and economic status of North Carolina farm 
families. Idem. 

68. Differential fertility and mortality in Chicago. P. M. Hauser, University of Chi- 
- cago, Chicago, Illinois. Data include: 330,000 cases of births and 220,000 cases of 
deaths. The 1930 United States Census and the 1934 City Census of Chicago (if com- 
pleted in time) are to be used. 

69. Medical history of contraception. Norman E. Himes, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York. All the chief cultures since the earliest stages of social develop- 
ment (i.e., from primitive societies). 

70. Dynamics of population change: social and eugenic aspects of differential fertil- 
ity with reference to an American population policy. Frank Lorimer, 2100 19th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


71. Population problems in Nashville, Tennessee. J. Paul McConnell, Y.M.C.A. 
Graduate School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


72. Population and population trends in Arkansas. T. C. McCormick, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


73. Relation of density and aggregation of population to the family. Dwight Sander- 
son, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 

74. Mortality trends in Minnesota: 1910-33. Calvin F. Schmid, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Mainly a study of mortality changes in the state of Minnesota 
from 1910 to 1933 according to principal causes, age, sex, race, etc. 

75. The adequacy of birth registration in the United States. T. Lynn Smith, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 

76. The population of Louisiana: its composition and changes. Idem. 


77. Eighty years of population changes in the state of Oregon, 1850-1930. Edna 
Curtis Spenker, Box 662, Pendleton, Oregon. 


Ecology 
(See also 35, 64) 

78. The identification of social areas in Philadelphia. James H. S. Bossard, 311 
Logan Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

79. Genesis and development of certain ‘“‘depression” co-operatives on the Pacific 
coast. Wallace J. Campbell, 1590 High Street, Eugene, Oregon. 

80. Ethnic distribution in the Chicago metropolitan region. Horace R. Cayton, 700 
Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

81. An ecological study of venereal diseases in Chicago. Cynthia Cohen, 5407 
Drexel Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

82. Observation on changes in Chicago for the last five years. Idem. 

83. World distribution and origins of alcoholic beverages. John M. Cooper, Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


84. Social studies of a metropolitan area. (Bowery and 4th Avenue to East River 
and Schiff Parkway to 23rd Street, New York City). Last specific study: land and 
building utilization. C. G. Dittmer, New York University, Washington Square 
New York City. Intensive study by blocks of the character, type, and use or uses 
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every building and plot in the area. To be used mainly as a background for other 


85. Depression effects on fertility and mortality in Chicago. P. M. Hauser, Social 
Science Research Building, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

86. The ecology of fertility and mortality in Chicago. Idem. 

87. Segregation of population types in areas of different land uses, productivity, 
and values in Illinois: a study of adaptive behavior versus planned organization. E. T. 
Hiller, 328 Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

88. The proportional representation of English and French in various occupations 
in bi-lingual communities in Canada. Everett C. Hughes, McGill University, Montreal. 


89. Population mobility in rural Connecticut. J. L. Hypes, Storrs, Connecticut. 
90. The Mexican in Chicago. Robert C. Jones, 5229 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


1. Trends of country neighborhoods. Professor J. H. Kolb, 318 Agricultural Hall, 
College of Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin. 


92. The Negro miner in West Virginia. James T. Laing, Holbrook College, Lebanon, 


3. Cultural change in three Mesabi Iron Range towns. Paul H. Landis, South 
ta State College, Brookings. 


94. Blighted areas in Baltimore: a study in human ecology. Ivan E. McDougle, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. Six of the older residential areas of Baltimore, 
averaging 30 gross acres each, selected for study by the Joint Committee on Housing 

inted by the Advisory Committee of the Maryland Public Works Administration. 

ouse-to-house data collected on an elaborate census sheet by 48 men, all college gradu- 

ates, employed by the Civil Works Administration from November 20, 1933, to March 
31, 1934. 

95. The Chicago Stock Exchange: an ecological study of an urban institution. 
Francis E. Merrill, Central Y.M.C.A. College, 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. This study will be largely concerned with the ecological concept of dominance, 
as it concerns the relationship of the Chicago Stock Exchange to the New York Stock 
Exchange. Other ecological phases of the relationship of the Exchange to the urban 
community will be considered. 


96. An ecological study of St. Louis with special reference to evidence and processes 
of social disorganization. Stuart A. Queen, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

97. The recreational uses of land in Connecticut. Victor A. Rapport (co-author with 
N. L. Whetten), Storrs, Connecticut. Data secured from tax lists, supplemented by 
inquiry among town officials. Questionnaires sent to some organizations. 

98. Ecological aspects of major social problems in Nashville. Walter C. Reckless, 
Vanderbilt University. 

99. Wandering women. Ben L. Reitman, 32 North State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
A study of female hoboes. There will be a short historical sketch. Will deal largely with 
the unemployed, unattached migratory female. 

too. A study of rural community areas in New York State. Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 

101. Census tract maps of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota. Calvin F. Schmid, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


102. Population trends in the three major cities of Minnesota. Jdem. 


103. Regional factors in the production and place of residence of prominent Ameri- 
cans. Mapheus Smith, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Computation of per capita 
production and residence of persons listed in Who’s Who in Anerica, 1924-25 and 1930- 
31 by states, and correlation with twenty climatic, racial, intellectual, educational, 

igious, economic, and other indexes, and various combination measures of these facts. 

104. An ecological analysis of a selected area in Omaha. T. Earl Sullenger, Munici- 
pal University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Ohio. 
9 
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105. Social survey of the economic and educational status of Illinois on a regional 
basis, from published statistical sources. W. Russell Tylor, 314 Lincoln Hall, Gaiver- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. - 

106. Social aspects of Indian slavery. Sanford Winston, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. Analytical study of original documents. 

107. Mobility of American leaders. Sanford Winston and Ellen Winston, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. Cross-classification of birth and residence data to give 
a = precise picture of geographical mobility than the usual classifications make 
possible. 

108. Social trends in the metropolitan region of Chicago. Louis Wirth, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. The city of Chicago and the fifteen counties in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Indiana which roughly constitute the metropolitan region. Trends in 
a land utilization, social organization, and problems of social control and col- 
ective behavior with special reference to the last thirty years. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY 
(See also 47, 57) 


109. A comparative analysis of rural families receiving relief in October, 1930, and 
neighboring rural non-relief families in two selected counties of New York State. Wal- 
fred A. Anderson, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New 
York. 

110. Membership in rural organizations in New York State. Idem. 


111. The interests and activities of rural young men and young women, 15-29 years 
of age. Walfred A. Anderson, Mildred B. Thurow, and Willis Kerns, Cornell University 
Agricultural ae comeey Station, Ithaca, New York. Three hundred unmarried young 
women in the above age group living in Genesee County, New York, have been inter- 
viewed as to their interests and activities. 

112. Interaction patterns in normal families. Howard W. Beers, Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 

113. A study of farming and non-farming sons and daughters of cotton farmers of 
Mississippi, 19 through 33 years of age. Dorothy Dickins, State College, Mississippi. 

114. The Ozark highlander: a type. W. E. Frampton, 185 Bay State Road, Boston. 

115. Annual estimate of changes in farm population. C. J. Galpin, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

116, The organization and functioning of rural local government in Kentucky and 
possible adjustments therein, as related to farm taxes and to the continuance of effec- 
tive governmental services. Idem. 


117. Rural industries as factors affecting the standard of living of farm families. 
dem. 


118. Growth and decline of trade centers in Oklahoma. O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


119. Rural relief census. Idem. 


120. Social and economic census of farm families, 1934. O. D. Duncan, P. H. 
Stephens, and J. T. Sanders, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 

121. A study of village-centered rural communities. Roy H. Holmes, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

122. The pure milk association—a study of collective action in the dairy industry of 
the Chicago region. Carl R. Hutchinson, 5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

123. Effect of depression on farm family living. E. L. Kirkpatrick, 315 Agricultural 
Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. 


124. The life cycle or stages of family development in relation to standards of living 
and ability to provide. Idem. 
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125. Cultural homogeneity as a factor in land settlement and social organization in 
South Dakota. Paul H. Landis, South Dakota State College, Brookings. 

126."Some town-country relations in Ward County, North Dakota. L. O. Lantis, 
State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota. 

127. Forces affecting rural social organization. D. E. Lindstrom, 220 New Agricul- 
tural Building, Urbana, Illinois. 

128. A study of the influence of 4-H Club work on boys and girls in selected areas 
of the state of Illinois. D. E. Lindstrom and Associates, 220 New Agricultural Building, 
peasy my & of Illinois, Urbana. All of the boys and girls who had had any 4-H club 
work in the past five were assembled together with an equal number 7 those who 
had no 4-H club work in each of 60 counties and a series of tests and rating scales ad- 
ministered to get from them data as to their environmental conditions. 

129. Rural social organization in south-central Arkansas. T. C. McCormick, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

130. Land tenure by Japanese for agricultural purposes in the Puget Sound region 
(of the state of Washington). John A. Rademaker, 820 North 13th Street, Tacoma, 
Washington. 

131. A study of the Japanese in the Puget Sound region: the social organization of 
the Japanese in the Puget Sound region. Jdem. 

132. The social and economic importance of the Belgische Boerenbond. (Belgian 
Peasant Farmers’ Co-operative League). Eva J. Ross, 2900 Meramec Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

- COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 
(See also 107, 122, 132, 152, 154, 226) 


133. The sociology of the Vermont town meeting. Paul F. Douglass, Green Moun- 
tain Junior College, Poultney, Vermont. 

134. The effects of the size of the group on behavior. H. G. Duncan, 1037 Pine 
Street, Boulder, Colorado. A questionnaire was submitted requiring rather detailed 
answers. 

135. The continuing influence of Adin Ballou’s Hopedale Community in the present- 
day life of Hopedale, Massachusetts. Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 

136. The national recovery act in relation to organized shoe workers (in Brockton, 
Massachusetts). 

137. The possibility of maintaining a high standard of living amid difficult conditions 
(in East Boston, Massachusetts). Jdem. 

138. Social forces and conflicts in the Balkan Peninsula. Joseph S. Roucek, 10 
South Liberal Arts Building, State College, Pennsylvania. 

139. Sociology of political behavior. Joseph Slabey, 10 South Liberal Arts Building, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 


140. A functional classification of contemporary reform movements. F. M. Vree- 
land, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 


The Newspaper 


141. The social significance of the newspaper. Carroll D. Clark, Department of 
Sociology, University of Kansas, Lawrence. The development of the newspaper in 
western society; its assimilation of the functions of advertising and editorial opinion; 
differentiation of news functions. Data from historical sources, present-day newspapers, 
files of certain papers, etc. 

142. The réle of the Negro newspaper in Negro life. Ralph N. Davis, P.O. Box 331, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. A study of the Negro newspapers published in Chicago, 
1878-1934, and of Negro newspapers published in the United States, 1827-1934. 

143. Trends in the American Daily Newspaper Industry. Alfred McClung Lee, 565 
Orange Street, New Haven, Connecticut. An attempt to describe how the American 
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daily newspaper, as a social instrument, has adjusted to changing social conditions and 
to ing conditions within the industry—mechanical, economic, and social. News- 
paper trade journals and histories are used to supplement statistical sources. 

144. The human interest story. Helen Gregory MacGill, Department of Sociology. 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. American metropolitan papers, particularly of 
Chicago and New York; emphasis on current forms of news story, with some historical 
survey. Data, clippings over period of years, newspaper files, newspaper histories. 
Some attention to German papers since 1930 in Berlin. 

145. A statistical analysis of the country weekly newspaper in the United States: 
1900-1930. Malcolm M. Willey and William Weinfeld, rtment of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. The emergence of “one-newspaper places.” 
Changes in the numbers of —— for the United States as a whole and by states. 
Trends in political affiliation: the growth of the “independent” newspaper and the 
decline of the regular “‘party” paper. 


Recreation, Celebrations, Festivals 
(See also 97, 111) 


146. Leisure activities of high-school pupils. F. J. Brown, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City. 

147. A survey of recreational facilities in Delaware County, Pennsylvania. Stewart 
G. Cole, Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania. 

148. Methods of control of commercialized entertainment with special reference to 
-* motion picture. Robert B. Fletcher and Frederick Morse Cutler, Amherst, Massa- 

setts. 
149. Recreation in a metropolitan area—prefaced by short history and philosophy 


of the recreation movement. Harold M. Kamsler, 867 Hunts Point Avenue, Bronx, 
New York City. 


150. One week’s study of the leisure time situation in Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Eugene T. Lies, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. | 

151. The uniformity of leisure behavior patterns. George A. Lundberg, Columbia 
he gem 3 New York City. Statistical analysis of detailed time-diaries of activities 
or 4,460 days. 


152. Beginnings of the scout movement in Amherst and their outcome. Massa- 
chusetts State College, Amherst. 


153. Methods of control of commercialized entertainment with special reference to 
the motion picture. Idem. 


154. The Springfield Massachusetts musical festival association. Idem. 


155. The use of leisure time in a typical American city. T. Earl Sullenger, Municipal 
University of , Omaha, Nebraska. Each organization and institution is being 
studied as far as use of leisure time is concerned, as a separate case. 


a 156. The — does not play. Clarence Wittler, Catholic University of America, 
n, D.C. 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
(See also 3, 22, 50, 51) 


157. Study of personnel in certain family welfare agencies in 10 cities in April, 1930, 


and April, 1932. Ruth Hill, Family Welfare Association of America, 122 East 22d Street, 
New York City. 


158. Effect of cylical trends on the social organization of selected villages: Implica- 
tions of the organic nature of the social structure. E. T. Hiller, 328 Lincoln Hall, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. One agricultural and two coal-mining villages are studied, 
covering a period of two decades. Detailed data are compiled on occupations, business 
functions, population composition and volume, forms of recreation, institutions, and 
regulative culture, change in leadership, etc., comparisons being made between the years 
of prosperity and depression. 
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159. Certain characteristics of the Negro church of Columbus, Ohio. Joseph S. 
Himes, Jr., Samuel Houston College, Austin, Texas. 

160. The Banana Empire. A case study of the social aspects of economic imperial- 
ism. Charles D. Kepner, Jr., 89 East Main Street, Stafford Springs, Connecticut. 
Examination of laws, concessions, governmental and fruit company reports, official 
and unofficial investigations, interviews with officials of governments and fruit com- 
panies, Congressional hearings, personal observations on the field, local newspapers and 
periodicals, letters and diaries, etc. 

161. The Catholic Parish Credit Union in the United States. Leo J. Robinson, Saint 
Louis University, Saint Louis, Missouri. Information concerning about 15 per cent of 
these unions is to be obtained by personal interview, the rest by a questionnaire. 

162. Central application bureaus. Margaret Wead, 130 East 22d Street, New York 
City. Questionnaires will be summarized and evaluated to give some indications of the 
desirability of such bureaus. 


— Evaluation of member agencies of the Family Welfare Association of America. 


Sociology of Religion 
(See also 159, 161) 


164. The contribution of Durkheim’s School to sociology of religion. Lewis Cope- 
land, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 

165. The conflict of Church and State in the Third Reich. Paul F. Douglass, Green 
Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vermont. 

166. A study of denominational city church extension agencies. Wilbur Hallenbeck, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Thirty-three city societies of seven denomina- 
tions in eight cities—covering history, activities, organization, including finance, pro- 
motion, accomplishments, relationships, and their philosophy with a critique and in- 
terpretation. 

167. Social motives in modern Hebrew literature. B. Halpern, 1077 Blue Hill 
Avenue, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

168. The population pyramid as a test of the adequacy of a church’s program. 
Murray H. Leiffer, Garrett, Evanston, Illinois. 

169. The Polish national church in S. Deerfield: its origin and its influence. Massa- 
chusetts State College, Amherst. 

170. The present-day popular interest in religion (in Springfield, Massachusetts). 

171. Religion and the church: An organization of a sociological unit for instruction 
in secondary education. Arthur Repke, 118 Virginia Street, Elmhurst, Illinois. 

172. A study of the Protestant Church in the apartment house areas of Chicago. 
Elmer L. Setterlund, Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska. 

173. Inter-faith relations (Protestant-Catholic- Jewish). C. E. Silcox, 166 Douglas 
Drive, Toronto, Canada. 

174. A sect in transition. Forrest L. Weller, 3435 Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. A study of the Church of the Brethren. Origins, transition to America from 

y, change of cultural environment, transition in America, particularly changes 

in the last seventy-five years. Biographical sketches, historical documents, and personal 
interviews constitute a large part of the data. 

175. The inter-relation between personality and institution as exemplified in mem- 
bership in the Protestant Episcopal Church. Edwin G. White, 439 Union Street, Ionia, 


Educational Sociology 


176. College teaching. Gerald Barnes, Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


177. Study of needs and requirements of women from the standpoint of modern life. 
Robert G. Foster, 71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. This involves data col- 
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lected through the Advi Service for College Women, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroi 
over a five-year period is done largely by intensive case interview method. 
178. Bearings of rural and urban population composition and trends upon public 


school problems and policies by regional types in Illinois. E. T. Hiller, 328 Lincoln 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

179. The social background of the village school. C. L. Robbins, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 


180. Adjustment problems of college freshmen women as compared with college 
juniors and high-school seniors in those schools from which these freshmen graduated. 
Edna Curtis Spenker, Box 662, Pendleton, Oregon. 


181. An experiment with high-school senior vocational interviews. Ellen Winston, 
120 Forest Road, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


182. Anintroduction to educational sociology. L. D. Zeleny, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Courts and Legislation 
183. A study of court interpretations of the qualifications for citizenship of foreign- 
born citizens. Harold Fields, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
West 120th Street, New 
ity. 


185. Revision of model unemployment insurance law. Earl E. Muntz, 1 Park 
Avenue, West Orange, New Jersey. 


Social Change and Social Evolution 
186, Evolution of Culture. Maurice Parmelee, 1o Bank Street, New York City. 


187. Studies in social dynamics. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


(See also 9, 17, 31, 37, 38, 40, 41, 45, 46, 54, 62, 66, 99, 119, 157, 162, 163) 
Poverty and Dependency 
188.Medical needs of recipients of Old-Age Relief in New York City. Robert Axel, 
New York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany. 
189. Sociological factors in adult dependency. Idem. 
190. Trends in volume and cost of child dependency in New York State. Idem. 


191. Trends in valuation of hospital . Mary E. Bateman, New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, Albany. ponent 

192. A study of a large sample of relief persons in order to determine who are 
potentially employable and who are not, together with other information on occupational 
characteristics. Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Walker-Johnson Building, 1734 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

193. Study of civilian conservation corps men who did not re-register. Idem. 

sons. 

195. Survey of closed, opened, and reopened relief cases. Idem. 

196. Survey of rural families receiving relief in October, 1933. Idem. 

197. Unemployment Relief Census. Jdem. A census designed to provide funda- 
mental data on the families receiving unemployment relief during the month of October, 
1933- 


198. Research on slums and housing policy. James Ford, tor Park Avenue, New 
York City, New York, 
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199. Volume, distribution, and cost of child dependency in New York State in 1932. 
James H. Foster and Robert Axel, New York State Department of Social Welfare, 
Albany, New York. 


200. An inquiry into the practice of counties and cities of New York State in making 
lump sum grants to private social agencies. Morris L. Hirsh, New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Albany, New York. 


201. Study of relief with respect to rural rehabilitation in Wisconsin. E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, 315 Agriculture Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. 
202. Study of rural families receiving relief in October, 1933. Jdem. 


203. The bearing of social insurance and pensions on the function of family social 
— Philip Klein, New York School of Social Work, 122 East 22d Street, New York 
ity. 
204. Economic and customary factors in child worker careers. Katherine D. Lump- 
kin and Dorothy W. Douglas, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


205. Changes (increase or decrease) in appropriations for agencies for the blind 
supported from public funds. Evelyn C. McKay, American Foundation for the Blind, 
125 East 46th Street, New York City. 


206. Problems of delinquent debt among clients of family welfare agencies. Rolf 
Nugent, og per of Remedial Loans, Russell Sage Foundation, and Margaret 
Wead, 130 East 22d Street, New York City. 

207. Social adequacy of the workers co-operatives in Los Angeles (California) 
County. Constantine Panunzio, University of California at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 

208. Mobile adolescent boys. Harold A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

209. 50,000 homeless men in Seattle. Allen R. Potter, 1221 East 61st Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 

210. A new sociological type—The shelter house man. Ben L. Reitman, 32 N. 
State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

211. A study of 100 St. Louis families. C. Ring and Flora Slocum, 2221 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

212. The wage earner’s attitude toward Civil Works Administration program and 
direct relief.—Jdem. 

213. A survey of social insurance in Europe and the United States with special 
reference to New York State. David M. Schneider, New York State Department of 
Social Welfare, Albany, New York. 

214. Trends in volume of hospital care in New York State. David M. Schneider 
and Robert Axel, New York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, New York. 

215. A critical analysis of industrial social work in Omaha. T. Earl Sullenger, 
Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 

216. Personal characteristics and social backgrounds of unemployed, unattached 
men in the Chicago shelters. Edwin H. Sutherland, with the assistance of a staff of 27 
members, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Seven thousand schedules showi 
occupational status, age, nativity, education in relation to unemployment; 1,500 soci: 
histories showing mobility, family attachments or lack of attachments, occupational 
history, alcoholism, and recreations; psychiatric study of a sample of 500 men, with 
reference to psychosis; mental tests of sample of 1,000 men; reactions of unemployed 
men toward shelters. 

_217. The industrially “scrapped” man. Alice L. Taylor, 5605 Vernon, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

218. A survey of rural families receiving relief (using names from October, 1933, 
relief list). E. D. Tetreau, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 


219. A study of public poor relief in Indiana. F. M. Vreeland, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana. 
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220. Registration of social statistics in child welfare and related fields. Emma 
Winslow, Director Social Statistics Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 
Washington, D.C. 

Crime and Delinquency 


221. Runaway girls. Clairette P. Armstrong, 51 East goth Street, New York City. 

222. Some immigration methods and results in deviates. Jdem. First the laws 
governing admission of immigrant applicants for visas to the United States and the 
methods employed in this selection are noted. Then a survey of the nationalities of 
each group, and the level of intelligence found in each of these institutions. 

223. The administration of criminal justice in Franklin County, Ohio, 1930. William 
J. Blackburn, Jr., School of Social Administration, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

224. Interracial homicide in the South. H. C. Brearley, Clemson A. and M. College, 
Clemson College, South Carolina. 

225. Prison administration in Germany and the Italian prison system. Nathaniel 
Cantor, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. The history of penal reform in both 
countries was studied. Leading prisons in both countries were visited for various 
intervals. Special emphasis was laid on the reactions of the prisoners. 

226. A study of recent prison riots. Richard Clark, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

227. The prison community: a sociological study of a restricted society. Donald 
Clemmer, Illinois State Penitentiary, Menard, Illinois. 

228. A statistical evaluation of the different effect of capital punishment. Robert H. 
Dann, Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pennsylvania. The data of the homicides are being 
arranged in calendar sequences for given periods of days before and after an execution 
of a Philadelphia criminal by the State o: ecm weg A number of cases have been 
selected that are relatively free from executions that might affect the findings. It is pro- 
posed to treat the data statistically. 


229. Survey of the jail population of Connecticut. Jerome Davis, 409 Prospect 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. Doctors, ps chiatrists, psychologists, and trained 
social workers examined the prisoners in the Fil, and interviewed families. Visits were 
made to schools, employers, etc. 

230. The social background of sexual offenders in the Wisconsin state prison. J. L. 
Gillin, Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

231. Parole families from the Ohio penitentiary. J. L. Hagerty, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 

232. English home office schools and borstals. Norman S. Hayner, Department of 
Sociology, University of Washington, Seattle. The purpose of the project is to compare 
the English Home Office Schools and Borstals with similar institutions in Germany, 
Austria, and the United States. The data were gathered on an automobile tour of the 
United States and Europe in the summer and fall of 1933. Methods of research were 
interview, direct observation, and study of the literature. 

233. The regional aspect of crime and police, with special reference to Detroit. 
Stuart Lottier, 307 Haven Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

234. Prediction of violation of fidelity bond by embezzlement. Elisabeth Redden, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, ay Comparison of personal data and social situa- 
tions of persons violating fidelity bonds with persons not violating fidelity bonds. 
Pm. ‘- Thirty delinquent careers. James M. Reinhardt, University of Nebraska, 

coln. 


236. Study of mechanisms involved in criminal behavior. Lowell S. Selling, Box 
1112, Joliet, Illinois. Personal reports and summarizing information about cases of 
crime, criminal reactions, reactions to punishment, dreams, and other psychological 
mechanisms. 

237. Distance from urban centers as a factor in delinquency commitment rates. 
Mapheus Smith, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Data on Kansas institutional popu- 
lation for the period 1927-32. Computation of size of institutional population originat- 
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ing in each county, related to population of the same age and sex. Correlation between 
distance of county from city of certain size, and the delinquency rate of the county. 
Computations for cities above 100,000, cities of from 25,000 to 100,000, and for cities 
from 10,000 to 25,000. 

238. Embezzlers and other white-collar criminals. Edwin H. Sutherland, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Trends in embezzlements in comparison with other 
crimes against property; case histories of embezzlers. 

239. Distribution of crime in a metropolitan area. Edwin H. Sutherland with T. G. 
Hutton, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

240. Mobility of population and crime in Danville, Illinois. Donald R. Taft, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, in co-operation with J. W. Albig. 

241. A survey of the provincial industrial school for boys. C. W. Topping in con- 
junction with E. Pepler, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 

242. Predicting outcome on probation. Charles H. Young, 541 West 124th Street, 
New York City. 

Health 


243. An analysis of fees charged by non-municipal dispensaries in New York City. 
Robert Axel, New York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany. 

244. A study of social backgrounds in cases of encephalitis treated in the Firmin 
Desloge Hospital of St. Louis University during the epidemic of 1933. Gene Eakins, 
1325 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 

245. Survey of tuberculosis in Atlanta. Sarah Ginsberg, Research Department, 
Atlanta School of Social Work, 247 Henry Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 

246. Social factors affecting children having positive tuberculin tests. Margaret 
Ludden, 1325 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 

247. An experimental test of a theoretically desirable social plan with reference to 
out-patient and hospital admissions. Irene Morris, 1325 South Grand Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

248. Hospital facilities and charges during the depression in New York City. Earl E. 
Muntz, New York University, New York City. 

249. Recidivity of out-patients as affected by the source of referral. Marie Schmid, 
1325 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Mental Disease 


250. Morons and marriage: an objective study. J. Lawrence Coleman, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

251. A preliminary sociological study of opium addiction in Chicago. Bingham Dai, 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. A part of the study is to be based on the 
records of arrests of the violators in the Harrison Anti-Narcotic Act made by the cit 
police and the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, and on those of the Psychopathic Hi ital, 
covering a period of five years, from 1928 to 1933. The other part will consist of case 
studies of narcotic drug addicts in the form of personal documents and protracted 
interviews. 

252. What are the difficulties of social adjustment in the lives of 14 boys diagnosed 
as “‘pre-psychotic.” Helen E. Smyth, 157 Ridout Street, S. London, Ontario. 

253. The alleged lack of mental diseases among primitive groups. Ellen Winston, 
120 Forest Road, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

254. An investigation of social factors associated with mental disease, with especial 
reference to Pellagra. Jdem. 


255. The relationship between military life and mental disease. Jdem. 


Hygiene 


256. Noise as a causative factor in social disorganization. T. Earl Sullenger, 
Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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THEORY AND METHODS 
(See also 6, 8, 14, 19, 187, 220) 


257. A social index for the Buffalo area. Niles Carpenter, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York. The combining of various indices of social trends such as infant 
mortality, families on relief, employment, suicide, crime, into a combined index follow- 
ing the customary methods for elimination of trend and seasonal variation. 

258. The problem of prediction in sociological time series illustrated by predictions 
of relief case loads. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


259. Standardization of a scale to measure social status of American families. Idem. 

260. A theory for the measurement of social forces. Stuart C. Dodd, 81 South 
Mountain Avenue, Montclair, New Jersey. A system of equations applicable to 
quantitatively expressed data when secured at three or more dates from a population. 

261. Research interests of American sociologists. Winnie Leach Duncan (Mrs. H. 
G. Duncan), 1037 Pine Street, Boulder, Colorado. 

262. Study of factors in voters’ attitudes and opinions. Seba Elri University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. Scores of political intelligence are computed on the basis of the true- 
false test indicated, and these together with percentages of identity between voters’ 
and their fathers’ political preferences are analyzed according to age, sex, amount of 
schooling, occupation, political party, and other significant categories. 

263. A critical study of the correlation coefficient. Paul Hanly Furfey and Joseph F. 
Daly, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 

264. The influence of contiguity upon correlation in census tract data. C. E. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. The census tract data for Cleveland 
larger suburbs for the period 1928-33. The items correlated will include such things as 
juvenile delinquency, rentals, housing characteristics, etc. 

265. Social and economic effects of administration of workman’s compensation in 
Pennsylvania. John Perry Horlacher, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


266. Measurement in case work. Maurice J. Karpf and Erle F. Young, 3551 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Los Angeles, California. Study of about 800 family case records in the 
attempt to discover and utilize some more satisfactory measure of case work than “the 
case.” Cases analyzed by means of a schedule designed to discover number, incidence, 
association, adjustability, sequence, and so on, of a standard list of case-problems. 

267. The preparation of a guide for the collection, care, organization and preserva- 
tion of fugitive materials in the social sciences. A. F. Kuhlman, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

268. The development of attitude tests in the determination of the probability of 
individual prisoners’ success on parole. Ferris F. Laune, 1900 Collins Street, Joliet, 
Illinois. Prisoners of the Illinois State Penitentiary, 1927-34. Two thousand cases 
studied statistically and individual experimentation and study of selected cases among 
the present inmate population of five thousand. 1. Establishment by statistical means 
of the validity of subjective judgments of ‘ermine J of success on parole. 2. Analytic 
determination of etiological factors under 


ying subjective judgments. 3. Synthesis of 
tests and questionnaires to determine presence of significant factors. 
269. The validity of responses to questionnaires. J. A. Neprash, 443 State Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
270. Correction formula for tetrachoric r’ in case the Pearson cosine x formula 
has been used without adjustment for mutilation of the distribution. C. C. Peters, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 


271. Establishment of indexes of employment and earnings in the state of Wash- 
ington. John A. Rademaker, 820 North 13th Street, Tacoma, Washington. 


272. A scale of status of occupations. Mapheus Smith, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. A composite evaluation of the rank of each of about 500 occupations on a 
scale of values ranging from o to 100. Evaluations made by university students from 
as many different backgrounds as possible, and also by persons of occupations. 
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273. Bio-social characteristics of eminent American inventors. Sanford Winston, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. Reduction of biographical material to a quanti- 
tative basis. 

274. A comparative study of American jurists. Jdem. Social factors concerning ap- 

tely 500 jurists. 

275. Trends in occupations for educated women. Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 


Case Studies 

276. The status and function of the engineer: a study in social change. James P. 
Earp, Drew Forest, Madison, New Jersey. 

277. Nationalism and national character. A methodological survey. Frieda Fligel- 
man, 5 Washington Place, Helena, Montana. 

278. A sociological-ethnological study of the City of Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. Asael 
T. Hansen, Calle 72, Numero 499, Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. 

279. The isometric map as a technique in social research. Ernest R. Mowrer, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


280. A comparison of data obtained by interviewing and by written life-histories. 
Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Sociological Theory and History 
(See also 141, 187) 

281. The history of the development of the lower east side. A slum area. Nels B. 
Anderson and Francis Hart, State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, New York. 

282. The social philosophy of Robert Hamilton Bishop. Read Bain, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

283. A survey of recent studies in the sociology of knowledge. Howard Becker, 215 
Crescent Street, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

284. An archaeological survey of Missouri. Brewton Berry, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

285. The Missouri Indians. Jdem. Research into old maps, journals of missionaries 
and explorers who visited Missouri between 1700 and 1800. 

286. Monograph of a Slovakian village. Arnost Blaha, Masaryk University, Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. 


287. Henry Hughes, sociologist of the Old South. Winnie Leach Duncan (Mrs. H. 
G. Duncan), 1037 Pine Street, Boulder, Colorado. 

288. Some influences of slavery upon social theory in the Old South. Idem. 

289. Inductive study of factors in the practical application of socialistic principles. 
Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

290. Invention in the history of the ship—a sociological study of the causes and re- 
sults of invention. S. Colum Gilfillan, 5623 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

291. A study of Nazism from the historical, sociological, economic, political and 
ideological points of view. Herman Hausheer, Lamoni, Iowa. 

292. Police organizations as typical social organizations. Marshall E. Jones, 19 
Munroe Street, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

293. A study of the social thought of Carroll D. Wright. Leo La Montagne, Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D.C. 

294. Frontier Folkways. James S. Leyburn, 1406 Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. A comparative study of a score of frontier societies founded since 1500: 
their growth, and the establishment of social institutions in them; what adjustments 
have to be made in the traditional folkways in order to adjust to raw environment, 
natives, and absence of organization. 
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295. The history, development, and significance of statistics in modern social 
thought. George A. Lundberg, Columbia University, New York City. 

296. A study of the social thought of Wu An-Shih. Thomas Tseng Mien, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. 

297. A study of the social thought of Jean Jacques Olier. Doriste Moreau, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. 

298. Bolshevism, fascism, and the liberal-Democratic state. Maurice Parmelee, 10 
Bank Street, New York City. Their likenesses and divergences as political and economic 
systems. Their theories, programs, and methods compared and contrasted. Study of 
compulsory and voluntary social organization, means of social control, influence upon 
social institutions, etc. 

299. The Shanghai Incident of May 30, 1925—a case-study in oes political con- 
flict. Maurice T. Price, 110 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington, D 

300. Study of changes taking place in the folk culture of Yucatan. mad Redfield, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

301. The history of public welfare in New York State. David M. Schneider, New 
York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany. 

302. The sociology of dictatorships. Newell L. Sims, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


303. Recent French sociology. Emile Benoit Smullyan, 351 Harvard Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

304. Presuppositions and methods of research in contemporary German sociology. 
Leu Wirth, University of Chicago, veg 4 Illinois. Covers the period of theoretical 
development i in German heer ren. since Dilthey; is concerned with the transition from 
philosophical and historical synthesis and speculation to methodological criticism and 


irical research; presents the principal schools of thought that have arisen in German 
i in the modern period. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society —The new members 
received into the Society since the July issue and up to July 15 are as 
follows: 

Bond, J. Max, 2540 Magazine St., Louisville, Ky. 

Chakerian, Charles G., 333 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn. 

Coats, Fay Louise, 2004 Harrison Blvd., Boise, Idaho 

Cornett, John S., Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kan. 

Cralle, Walter O., 1527 West Drive, Springfield, Mo. 

Davis, Edith M., School of Applied Science, Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Dublin, Mary, 418 Central Park West, New York City 
Duerr, Winfred L., 10012 Lowe Ave., Chicago 
Du Vall, Everett W., 2818 Orchard Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Emerson, Muriel E., 1312 West 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Fleming, Evelyn E., Chester, N.J. 

Gallagher, Lora Ruth, 431 Avenue O, Central Park, Birmingham, Ala. 
Glueck, Sheldon, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Goldhamer, H., 1035 East 60th St., Room 715, Chicago 

Habkirk, Brigadier John C., Salvation Army, 719 North State St., 

Chicago 
Harris, Carl J., 331 South 3 West, Provo, Utah 
Kepecs, Jacob, 5600 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 
Kobre, Sidney, 3812 Dorchester Road, Baltimore, Md. 

Lawes, Warden Lewis E., 354 Hunter St., Ossining, N.Y. 
McCarty, Vivian, 324 Griggs St., S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mather, William G., Jr., Department of Rural Social Organization, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Moran, Faith E., 146 Hampton Road, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Moran, Frederick A., Executive Department, Division of Parole, Capitol, 

Albany, N.Y. 

Morris, Irene, Firmin Desloge Hospital, 1325 South Grand Blvd., St. 

Louis, Mo. 

Parkhurst, Jessie W., Department of Sociology, Tuskegee Institute, 

Tuskegee, Ala. 

Petty, C. W., Jr., Clinton, N.C. 
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Potter, Ellen C., 301 West State St., Trenton, N.J. 

Rest, Karl H. A., Manly, Iowa 

Scully, George T., 1848, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 

Sheldon, Rowland C., Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York City 

Sommerlatte, Waldo, 2019 Warren Road, Lakewood, Ohio 

Souter, S. H., Jr., Superintendent New Jersey Reformatory, Annandale, 
N.J. 

Stern, Leon, Secretary Pennsylvania Commission on Penal Affairs, 608, 
311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stevenson, Ruth Lucretia, 2044 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thompson, Donna F., 769 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Warner, Sam B., Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Weisiger, Kendall, Assistant to the President of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., 206 East 17th St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Whipp, Frank D., Warden Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet, Ill. 

Young, James T., Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 


American Sociological Society—The fourth chapter membership in the 
American Sociological Society has been taken out by the District of Co- 
lumbia Chapter, 2033 G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


City of New York Housing Exhibit Committee.—A low cost housing ex- 
hibit will be held at the New York Museum of Modern Art, October 15 
to November 15. This exhibit will be devoted to showing American and 
European housing developments which meet the requirements of low 
rentals. The exhibit is held under the auspices of the New York City 
Housing Authority, the Welfare Council of New York, the Lavanberg 
Foundation, and other agencies, including the museum of modern art. 
In connection with this exhibit will be printed a catalogue the main aim 
of which is to list the material presented in connection with certain brief 
analyses of the achievements of European countries and the aims of the 
low cost housing movement in the United States. For information ad- 
dress Carol Aronovici, Chairman, 302 East 35th Street, New York City, 
or Mrs. Alice F. Rothblatt, Welfare Council, 122 East 22d Street, New 
York City. 


John Anisfield Award.—A prize of $1,000 has been established by Mrs. 
Edith Anisfield Wolf in memory of her father, to be called the John 
Anisfield Award. The prize will be awarded annually after August 1 
of each year, to a sound and significant book published in the previous 
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twelve months, on the subject of racial relations in the contemporary 
world. The prize will be administered by a committee of judges consisting 
of Henry Seidel Canby, Editor of The Saturday Review of Literature, 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, professor of sociology in New York University, 
and Donald Young of the Social Science Research Council. Books sub- 
mitted for the award may be sent to the Anisfield Award Committee, 
care of The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City. The first award will be made to a book published between August 
I, 1934, and August 1, 1935. 


Pennsylvania Committee on Probation.—A “Bibliography of Adult and 
Juvenile Probation in Pennsylvania” has been prepared by Dr. W. 
Wallace Weaver of the University of Pennsylvania for the committee 
which was appointed by Governor Pinchot. Copies of the bibliography 
will be furnished to anyone interested upon application to the Division 
of Research and Statistics, State Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Social Science Research Council.—Further details concerning the new 
fellowships of the Council have been announced. The preliminary state- 
ment appeared in this Journal for July, 1934. 

Pre-Doctoral Fellowships for Graduate Study: Since these fellowships 
are intended to broaden training, no appointee may choose for his year 
the institution from which he has received his Bachelor’s degree. The 
bases of selection will be full academic and personal records of the candi- 
dates, supporting letters from university instructors, and written exami- 
nations which will be offered through the College Entrance Examination 
Board in various centers throughout the United States during the third 
week in June, 1935. Qualified candidates will be required to take the Col- 
lege Entrance Board examinations Cp3 in French and German (for infor- 
mation write to the College Entrance Board, 431 West 117th St., New 
York City). They will also take other tests designed to give some indica- 
tion of their relative capacities and preparation for careers in social sci- 
ence. Appointments will be for the academic year 1935-36. Requests for 
renewals for a second year will be considered on the basis of performance 
during the first period of appointment. Fellows are required to devote 
their full time to their studies and to do no other work. The stipend is 
$1,000, plus tuition and an allowance for one round trip between the 
Fellow’s home and his place of study. It is anticipated that the number 
of appointments will be between fifteen and twenty. The closing date for 
filing applications is March 15, 1935. Awards will be announced as early 
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in July as possible. Each candidate must submit a letter from the Chair- 
man of the department in which he has pursued his major undergraduate 
study in support of his application before blanks will be sent to him. 
Pre-Doctoral Field Fellowships: The candidate should have decided 
on the general area in which he wishes to prepare his thesis and carry on 
later research, but it is not necessary that the exact thesis subject should 
have been selected before making application. While it is taken for grant- 
ed that programs at this level will be closely correlated with the appli- 
cants’ Ph.D. thesis plans, the aim of these awards will not be to aid in 
finishing theses or to assist in the collection of data as such, but rather 
to emphasize the opportunities for obtaining realistic bases for the dis- 
sertation and subsequent research. It is anticipated that many of the 
approved programs will call for a year’s work in close association with 
public and private agencies where basic material for research can be ob- 
served directly. Every effort will be made to assist successful candidates 
in choosing a proper location for field experience, in planning the year’s 
activities, and in securing the active co-operation of government and pri- 
vate officials when necessary for the completion of an approved program. 
All applicants, however, should submit programs carefully worked out, 
preferably after consultation with their graduate instructors and others 
whose co-operation may be required, in such form as to assure their 
feasibility and to show their relation to later research plans. Appoint- 
ments will be for not less than nine nor more than twelve months. Pro- 
grams calling for work abroad must be supported by a clear demonstra- 
tion that adequate field experience cannot be obtained in this country. 
The basic stipend attached to these fellowships is $1,500 for a period of 
twelve months, with the possibility of additional allowances for travel and 
other exceptional expenses when necessary. It is anticipated that about 
thirty-five appointments will be made for 1935-36. No applications for 
reappointment at this level will be considered. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications for 1935-36 on blanks to be secured from the Fel- 
lowship Secretary is December 1, 1934. Awards will be announced April 
15, 1935. In making initial inquiry, it is important that age, academic 
qualifications, and tentative field plans be specifically indicated. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture—Dr. Charles Josiah Galpin retired 
June 30 from his post as head of the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, after fifteen years with the Department and twenty-five 
years of leadership in the field of rural social planning. During this period 
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he has attained world-wide reputation as a leader in his field and has 
been tendered special recognition by two foreign governments. 


University of Buffalo—The Curriculum of Social Work of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo has been voted a provisional membership in the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. 

Niles Carpenter has accepted a visiting lectureship at Harvard during 
the first semester of 1934-35. During his absence Nathaniel Cantor 
will serve as acting chairman of the Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology at the University of Buffalo, while Dr. Carpenter will retain 
the directorship of the curriculum of Social Work. Dr. George Newmann, 
Professor of Sociology in the Buffalo State Teachers College, will take 
over some of Dr. Carpenter’s courses. 


University of Denver —Under the auspices of the Foundation for the 
Advancement of the Social Sciences of the University of Denver, a four- 
day Institute on International Problems was held June 19-22. The visit- 
ing lecturers were Dr. P. A. Martin of Stanford University, and Dr. 
Mehdi Khan Nakosteen of Persia. The lectures were followed by round- 
table discussions. 


Fisk University—The University of Chicago Press announces the 
publication of Shadow of the Plantation, by Charles S. Johnson, professor 
of sociology. 


Harvard University and Radcliffe College.—Professor Niles Carpenter of 
the University of Buffalo will teach in the Sociology Department during 
the first semester of 1934-35, giving a course on Religious Institutions and 
Social Change and a seminar dealing with Topics in Migration. The 
course on Religious Institutions will be given at Radcliffe College also. 

Professor Leopold von Wiese, director of the Research Institute in 
Social Sciences at Cologne and editor of the German sociological quarterly 
published there, will give courses in Systematic Sociology and the Sociol- 
ogy of Economics during the second semester. The Introduction to the 
Sociology of Economics will be repeated at Radcliffe College. 

Dr. Paul Pigors, who, up to the present, has been an instructor in the 
Sociology Department, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Sociol- 
ogy at the University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. Kingsley 
Davis, part-time assistant and tutor in the Department, will be an in- 
structor on annual appointment at Smith College next year, partly re- 
placing Professor Howard Becker, who is on leave of absence. 
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Dr. C. Arnold Anderson, John W. Boldyreff, Neal B. De Nood, John 
B. Knox, Herbert D. Lamson (Professor of Sociology at Shanghai Uni- 
versity), Robert K. Merton, and E. B. Smullyan have been appointed 
as full-time or part-time instructors for next year. 

Dr. L. A. Haak, part-time assistant and tutor in the Department, 
has been appointed Lecturer on Sociology and Economics at McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

Professor T. N. Carver, David A. Wells Professor of Political Economy, 
Emeritus, until recently a teacher in the Division of Sociology, is about to 
publish a volume on The Essential Factors of Social Evolution. 


University of Hawaii.—Dr. Andrew W. Lind has been appointed chair- 
man of the Department of Sociology, to take the place of Dr. Romanzo 
Adams, who retired at the close of the academic year 1933-34. Dr. Adams 
is continuing his research relationships with the Department and will de- 
vote his time to writing and research. 


Howard University—Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, formerly of Fisk Uni- 
versity, has been appointed chairman of the Department of Sociology. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor M. M. Willey served during the 
past academic year as assistant to President Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota. In June, 1934, Professor Willey was made University Dean 
and Assistant to President Coffman. He will continue his connection with 
the Department. 

Dr. E. D. Monachesi has been appointed Assistant Professor of Sociol- 
ogy for the academic year 1934-35. He is now in Italy as a fellow of the 
Social Science Research Council, making studies in the field of penology. 

Miss Alice Leahy has been appointed to a full-time position as lecturer 
in social work, with special reference to psychiatric social work. 

Miss Belle Mead has been appointed to a full-time position as lecturer 
in social work, 

Mr. Thomas Minehan, instructor in sociology, was transferred during 
the winter to the University Committee on Student Work Relief and has 
served as its executive secretary. His study of roving youth, Boy and 
Girl Tramps of America, has just been issued by Farrar & Rinehart. 

Miss Gertrude Vaile was released half-time in the winter quarter to the 
State Relief Administration and was the director of two institutes for 
emergency public welfare workers. Miss Myra Manifold was released full 
time to the Minneapolis Department of Poor Relief in order to assist in 
the reorganization of this department and to take charge of the Central 
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District. Professor R. W. Murchie was released half time to the State 
Relief Administration to organize a widespread recreational program. 
Dr. George B. Vold was appointed a member of the Minnesota Crime 
Commission. 
Professor F. Stuart Chapin has been elected corresponding member of 
the Masaryk Sociological Society, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


Ohio State University —Raymond C. Smith is on leave of absence, 


serving as Secretary of the Production Credit Corporation of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


St. Stephen’s College.—Professor L. P. Edwards gave two courses in the 
Department of Sociology at Columbia University during the summer 
session. 

CORRECTION 


In “Students’ Dissertations in Sociology,” published in the Journal for 
July, 1934, the thesis topic of Kingsley Davis, Harvard University, was 
erroneously listed. The topic of Mr. Davis’ thesis is “The Theory of 
Social Structure in the Light of Kinship.” 


H 

{ 
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Ante Community and Society: An Introduction to Sociology. By 
Loran Davin OsBorNn and MARTIN HENRY NEUMEYER. New 
York: American Book Co., 1933. Pp. x +468. 


This is one of the better textbooks. It follows on the whole the methods 
associated with the “ecological” school, and the treatment is judicious and 
intelligent and the materials well arranged. While there is nothing new in 
the exposition, the point of view is consistently held and well presented. 
The volume is divided into two parts, an account of the contemporary 
community, beginning with some sample community studies, and a state- 
ment of social processes and sociological principles. 

In the Preface the authors acknowledge “the value of the current em- 
phasis upon the group,” and their first chapter begins with the words: 
“People live in groups.’’ This being so, it would seem a deficiency that, 
apart from the usual material on the family and the crowd, there is no at- 
tempt to classify and analyze the different kinds of social groups. Nothing 
is said of the various types of association which abound in modern society. 
The description of social processes hangs in the air because there is no ref- 
erence to the different specific groups in which they occur. Social organi- 
zation and social institutions are relegated to one short chapter, in which 
practically nothing is said about different social organizations and differ- 
ent institutional forms. There is no treatment anywhere of social classes. 
In short, there is a complete lack, rather characteristic of this type of 
work, of the presentation of what may be called the “‘anatomy”’ of society. 
We have community on the one hand and on the other certain social 
processes that occur within it—that is all. 

To put it in another way, the book is better at description than at anal- 
ysis. This is seen also in the fact that no distinction is explicitly drawn be- 
tween the two terms “community” and “‘society’’ which give the book its 
title. Again, in a discussion of religion and morals the reader is not given 
the differentia between them. Such negative examples might be multi- 
plied. Apart from deficiencies of this nature the authors have done a good 
job, but even a textbook—perhaps most of all a textbook—should not 
shirk these problems of analysis and classification. 

R. M. MacIver 
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Civilization and Society: An Account of the Development and Be- 
havior of Human Society. By FRANKLIN HENRY GippINGs. Ar- 
ranged and edited by Howarp W. Opum. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1932. Pp. x+412. $2.50. 


Civilization and Society is Professor Odum’s abridged redaction of a 
course of lectures given by the late Professor Giddings at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University in 1924-25 and 1925-26. The editor believes 
that it is representative of Giddings’ development of the subject matter of 
sociology for teaching purposes, as contrasted with the formulation of 
much the same matter in books intended for reference, as represented in 
most of his other books. In fact, this volume is characterized throughout 
by a direct, informal, and almost colloquial style which will doubtless 
make it very attractive to many students of a certain grade of advance- 
ment. In content, it is devoted in the main to the interpretation of human 
history and to what may be termed “applied sociology,” rather than to 
fundamental questions of sociological theory. Not the least of the values 
of the book is that constituted by Giddings’ courageous statement of 
propositions which can scarcely by any standard be called “popular.” 


Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Sociology and Education: An Analysis of the Theories of Spencer and 
Ward. By Etsa PEveRLY “Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law,” No. 369. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. Pp. 323. $4.50. 

Dr. Kimball’s book is somewhat inaccurately entitled Sociology and 
Education; the secondary title, An Analysis of the Theories of Spencer and 
Ward, describes its contents more accurately. Nevertheless it is an excel- 
lent piece of work. It contains illuminating and readable biographical 
studies of the two great pioneer sociologists and capable summaries of the 
sociological theories of both, in addition to careful reviews and analyses of 
their writings on education. Besides the obvious printed sources, the 
author has made use of a substantial unpublished work on education by 
Lester F. Ward which is deposited in the library of Brown University. 
Though Ward’s and Spencer’s opinions concerning education are dia- 
metrically opposed in many respects, and although many of the educa- 
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tional theories of each seem antiquated or otherwise out of harmony with 
the trend of educational thought of our generation, anyone who is inter- 
ested in fundamental problems of educational policy will find much that 
is thought-provoking in this study. 

Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Society and Education. By JoHN A. KINNEMAN. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1932. Pp. xii+558. $2.00. 

Like most other recent contributors to the rapidly evolving disciplines 
embraced by the term “educational sociology,” Professor Kinneman 
writes from several years of experience as an instructor in teacher-training 
institutions. 

The faculty members of America’s larger teacher-training institutions 
may expediently be classified as subject-matter specialists on the one hand, 
and pedagogical specialists on the other. Educational philosophers, soci- 
ologists, psychologists, and curriculum workers, whether they desire it or 
not, are increasingly being forced into the latter category. 

And once there, they must perforce become students of adaptations of 
educations. They must ask in a score of modifications and expansions of 
Herbert Spencer’s query, “What learnings (of skills, attitudes, beliefs as 
well as of knowledge) are of most worth?” 

Professor Kinneman’s book is devoted entirely to the problems sug- 
gested by that query. It seeks “to make prospective teachers see the rela- 
tionships which exist between organized society and the practice of the 
teaching craft,” to use his own words. 

Professor Kinneman has written a sound, careful book of its kind. But, 
in the estimation of the present critic, neither it nor most of the other 
books now available in this field are going to influence educational policies 
materially. They are too abstract, too theoretical, too lacking in realistic 
illustrative examples, especially in formative and, therefore, controversial 
fields. 


Davip SNEDDEN 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Education of American Ministers. Vol. 1. Ministerial Education 
in America. By W1LL1AM ADAMS Brown. Vol. II. The Profession 
of the Ministry. By Mark A. May anv OTHERS. Vol. III. The 
Institutions That Train Ministers. By MARK A. MAY AND OTHERS. 
Vol. IV. Appendixes. By MARK A. MAy AND FRANK K. SHUTTLE- 
worRTH. New York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
1934. Pp. xiv+232; xi+399; x+522; xii+281. $3.50 per volume. 
$12.00 per set. 


These four volumes provide a wealth of material on the training of the 
American Protestant minister. The first volume is a summary and inter- 
pretation by William Adams Brown of Union Theological Seminary cov- 
ering ‘‘the status of the minister, the kind of education he receives, and 
the education needed for tomorrow.” The second volume gives the con- 
crete factual material regarding the problems of the ministry as a profes- 
sion, while the third volume does the same for the institutions that train 
ministers. The fourth volume presents the statistical data and the tables 
which were used. 

It is apparent that the summary volume represents a selection of ma- 
terial from the second and third volumes, although on just what basis this 
selection was made it is not easy to understand, nor is the reader always 
sure whether a statement represents a survey finding or a personal opin- 
ion. 

It is impossible to summarize even the most important findings of this 
study in the allotted space. It calls our attention to the fact that a far 
higher proportion of Catholic priests receive college and seminary training 
than do Protestants. The general educational level of Protestant leader- 
ship has been declining for the past one hundred years. It proves the dif- 
ficulty of adequately supporting individual churches in the midst of de- 
nominational competition. One single, well-staffed church should take 
the place of half a dozen. 

The need for a more adequate preparation to meet the needs of the 
community life as it exists is apparent. This clearly implies more training 
in economics and sociology. The overwhelming majority of the ministers 
investigated showed that they felt the least concern for civic and social 
activities of any aspects of their work. The study as a whole does not 
make detailed suggestions as to how the education of the minister should 
be revised to meet the new and changing social order of today. 

Although much of the data is ably presented, some of it is defective. 
Dr. Brown makes the definite assertion that the salaries of elementary 
school teachers, for instance, are “much higher” than the ministers’. 
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Dr. Shuttleworth in a statistical table in Volume II claims that the aver- 
age annual salary for all ministers is $1,407, while that for elementary 
teachers is $1,788. As a matter of fact, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation reports that for the 23 states reporting salaries of elementary 
teachers, including both supervisors and principals, the average salary 
was $1,192 in 1931-32, nor has it been appreciably higher since 1927, and 
is now presumably lower. The conclusion is this study was made by com- 
paring the teachers in cities of 10,000 and over with the average of ail 
ministers including those in the rural field. This, of course, throws out the 
validity of the comparison. In addition, if the value of the parsonages 
was included, not to mention other perquisites, the ministerial average 
would be brought up to $1,587. Moreover, the authors based their gen- 
eral ministerial average on the census of 1906 which, as the Census author- 
ities themselves say, is highly inaccurate and includes part-time salaries. 
Had the census of 1916 been used it would have brought the average up 
over $200 more. 

Again Dr. May shows the superiority of trained ministers to the un- 
trained and states “at least one-third or two-fifths of this difference must 
be credited to training and nothing but training.’ Presumably training 
does have its effect, but it is theoretically possible that part of the differ- 
ence may be due to the fact that the seminary is also a selective influence 
which attracts the more able. Dr. May admits that “trained ministers 
failed rather completely in increasing benevolences” and “did little to 
increase Sunday-school enrollments,”’ both fairly important criteria of 
success. 

The usability of the volumes would have been increased by a more 
adequate index. The fourth volume has no index nor even a complete 
outline in the front. References to it in the other volumes are by appendix 
and table. Since there are two “appendixes B” in the one volume this is 
confusing. It is to be regretted that more attention could not have been 
devoted to such sociological factors as: social control, conflict, accommo- 
dation, and the cultural content of the minister’s message. 

Volume II impressed the reviewer as of great significance. No student 
of this problem should neglect the valuable sociological material which it 
contains. 

On the whole these volumes present the most complete data on the 
education of the American minister now available. They will prove in- 
dispensable to those who are charged with the administration of ministe- 
rial education. 


Jerome Davis 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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A Study of Opinions on Some International Problems as Related to 
Certain Experience and Background Factors. By ARTHUR KOL- 
sTaD. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. v+95. $1.50. 

Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth. By BEssIEe 
Louise Pierce. (“Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, American Historical Association,” Part III.) New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xvii+428. $2.00. 


The Schools and International Understanding. By SPENCER STOKER. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. 
XXvii+243. $2.50. 

International Understanding through Youth. By the INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1933. Pp. 200. Cloth, $1.85; paper, $1.50. 


Mr. Kolstad’s study brings out that student opinion on international- 
ism is not influenced by differences in sex, foreign travel, or party affilia- 
tion; but that it is correlated with residence, church membership, mental 
ability, and choice of major studies. Opinions tend to be favorable to in- 
ternationalism the more general the terms in which an issue is stated. 
That a lack of consistency which he notes reflects different degrees of sub- 
jection to conditioning influences in childhood is suggested by the three 
other publications here under review. 

Miss Pierce’s inquiry into the attacks of citizens’ organizations on the 
child mind through the schools covers not only international but also 
social, economic, and domestic political interests. Unfortunately it does 
not depart far enough from the official statements of these groups and pub- 
lished accounts of their activities to indicate the relative effectiveness of 
their diverse methods. 

The International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, in its report 
on interchanges and travel of school pupils, shows that individual ex- 
changes of children provide fewer opportunities than do group move- 
ments for learning about foreign peoples; travel and excursions are less 
helpful than longer periods of joint study and recreation. The principal 
factors of success are adequate preparation, careful supervision, and per- 
sonality of leader. In spite, or perhaps because, of intensive nationalism, 
the agencies and procedures of international teaching through direct con- 
tact are more fully developed in Europe than in America. 

Mr. Stoker’s survey and history of international understanding as a 
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concern of higher and elementary education includes no critical appraisal 
of methods. The reader is left uninformed that professional interchange 
and vacation courses for foreign students, for example, have not worked 
out with complete success. Nevertheless, his compilation of scattered in- 
formation is helpful in that it shows the part of often small and seemingly 
unrelated efforts in a single significant movement. 


Bruno LASKER 
New York City 


Our Neurotic Age: A Consultation. Edited by SamMuEL D. ScCHMAL- 
HAUSEN. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1932. Pp. xv+531. 
$4.00. 


Psychology: Science or Superstition? By Grace ADAMS. New York: 

Covici-Friede, 1931. Pp. 299. $2.50. 

The symposium edited by Samuel Schmalhausen is of little scientific 
interest since the methodological problem of talking about the relationship 
between the intensive observation of the individual and the extensive ob- 
servation of other pertinent aspects of the total situation is inadequately 
stated. The task of talking sense about collective psychopathology is well 
analyzed in F. Schneersohn’s contribution to the first volume of the maga- 
zine Ethos, and the present volume has hardly caught up with that formu- 
lation, much less surpassed it. 

Some of the individual articles are well executed. Max Lerner’s grace- 
fully written essay proposes a classification of the neuroses of capitalism 
which he aptly distinguishes from the neuroses of industrialism. Ernest 
Jones makes an important, though belated, comment about psychoanal- 
ysis, when he says: 

An impartial observer cannot fail to be struck by the disconcerting fact that 
analyzed people, including psychoanalysts, differ surprisingly little from un- 
analyzed people in the use of their intelligence. Their greater tolerance in sexual 
and religious spheres is usually the only mark of the change in the use of the in- 
tellect [p. 72]. 

He recommends that analysis be concluded by applying its findings to the 
various conscious and preconscious convictions about public symbols. 

Grace Adams has prepared a very spirited sketch of the history of psy- 
chology in America. The chapters about William James and E. B. Tit- 
chener are written with the most happy fusion of warmth and insight; the 
other portions of the books are executed with high competence. 

The principal deficiency of this volume is the unfortunate formulation 
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of its problem. The leading question is phrased so that it cannot possibly 
lead anywhere in particular. The issue is phrased in “either—or” form, 
instead of “how much and when.” This condemns the conclusions to 
triviality from the beginning, since it can culminate only in some sweeping 
blanket characterization of all psychologizing in America. 

The study would have been infinitely stronger if it had been undertaken 
with the breadth of perspective which modern efforts at the development 
of a sociology of knowledge have made current. It is a sterile triumph, 
easily distorted into journalistic sensationalism, to find that prominent 
American psychologists have often renounced the “scientific” for some 
other ideal. Certain psychologists, recruited from certain social classes, 
equipped with certain skills, characterized by certain bio-psychic traits, 
and expressing certain intimate motivations, have, under certain condi- 
tions, bound themselves to “objective” procedures; then, under certain 
conditions, unbound themselves to a certain extent and in certain situa- 
tions. Cultural presuppositions in the United States have modified the 
behavior of psychologists; such differences Miss Adams is not equipped to 
write about in other than aphoristic fashion. 

I hope that the appearance of this book will provoke some competent 
person into redoing the job; or even that Miss Adams, having achieved 
some journalistic success, will acquire the skills necessary to conceive 
her task in more significant terms. 


Haroip D. LASSwWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Current Municipal Problems. By Ernest S. GrirFitH. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. 293. 


Professor Griffith has collected in this volume a series of essays upon a 
number of contemporary municipal problems without intending to present 
a systematic survey. The general point of view of the book is found in an 
emphasis upon the social significance of municipal government. Although 
the second chapter is devoted to praise of the historical method, the fol- 
lowing essays succeed in avoiding this approach, apart from an occasional 
sporadic historical reference, in favor of analysis, description, and inter- 
pretation. 

The chief problems called up for review are, in sequence, politics and 
corruption, quantitative methods in public opinion, municipal measure- 
ment, state administrative control of cities, charter appraisal, defects in 
the council-manager plan (of which the author is an advocate), metropoli- 
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tan government, and the réle of voluntary agencies and the amateur in 
city government. 

The rapidity of change in our municipal institutions and in their setting 
in the national framework of government, and the hazards of writing in 
this field, are thoroughly demonstrated in the essay discussing state ad- 
ministrative control. For the moment, at least, a new relationship be- 
tween city and national government, illustrated in public works, relief, 
municipal credit, and debt adjustment, has pushed the traditional problem 
of state-municipal relations into dim obscurity. This new problem is not 
and perhaps could not be treated by the author. 

In discussing the réle of voluntary agencies, Professor Griffith reveals a 
faith in the possibility of a final solution which not every reader will be 
able to accept. “It seems probable,” he writes, “that a permanent division 
of sphere between private and governmental effort ought to be worked out 
on a statesmanlike basis.” It is easier to approve an alternative view, sug- 
gesting “the breaking down of the rigid and highly artificial distinction be- 
tween community action through governmental channels and through 
other agencies.” 


LEONARD D. WHITE 
D.C. 


Ng Law and Practice of Municipal Home Rule, 1916-1930. By JOSEPH 
D. McGotprickx. New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. 
Pp. xiv+431. $4.50. 

This book supplements McBain’s book of 1916. Beginning in 1876 in 
Missouri, some city home rule now exists in sixteen states, widely separat- 
ed and of differing population density. In the present volume appear first 
comments on these different state constitutional home-rule provisions 
and illustrative court decisions. Then subjects such as taxation, utilities, 
courts, finance are considered, to show as the case may be either suprem- 
acy of state law or of local authority. One may differ with the assertion, 
“The home rule movement appears to be fading like all fads” (page 3). 
Home rule is no fad, but a realization that better government is obtained 
by the forward-looking community if freed from remote, often unfriendly 
or incompetent, state government control. The reference to Ohio “home 
rule and non-home rule cities” (p. 228) is questionable, because home rule 
comes directly to all Ohio cities from its constitution. Altogether, the 
work is a thoroughly worth-while treatment of a vital subject with, in the 
main, good supporting cases well selected from the available decisions. 


Murray SEASONGOOD 
CINcINNATI, 
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VY. Local Government in the United States: A Challenge and an Oppor- 
tunity. By MurrAy SEASONGOOD. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1933. Pp. 145. $1.50. 

This little book contains the substance of the Godkin lectures which 
Mr. Seasongood delivered at Harvard in 1932. In it he attempts to give 
an outline of the condition of local government in the United States in gen- 
eral] and in Cincinnati in particular, to summarize the diseases which af- 
flict it, to enumerate the remedies and surgical operations which are need- 
ed to cure these diseases, and to indicate the nature of the success which 
has been achieved in Cincinnati. To compress such a conspectus into less 
than 150 pages involved inevitably the sacrifice of all hope of being either 
comprehensive or systematic. But by way of compensation Mr. Season- 
good offers his readers a first-hand personal experience of many of the 
events which he describes, for he was the first mayor and chairman of the 
City Planning Commission under the charter reform government which 
Cincinnati adopted in 1925. 

The story which he relates is indeed an amazing one. “Cincinnati has 
been transformed from a run-down, shabby, despairing, boss-ridden city 
to a forward-looking, confident, clean and well-conducted municipal cor- 
poration, governed by citizens with expert assistance. The whole attitude 
of its inhabitants has changed. .... ” Political scientists and students 
of public administration are coming to regard the Ohio city as one of the 
most hopeful signs of an improvement in the condition of municipal af- 
fairs at present to be found in the United States. The vital question is 
whether the reform of Cincinnati is a mere isolated event or whether it 
can be made the beginning of a general tendency to eliminate corrupt 
politics from city government. The answer lies in the hands of the general 
body of citizens. And one is disposed to doubt whether the general body 
of citizens will respond in a powerful way to the type of appeal which Mr. 
Seasongood makes here in the true Godkin tradition. The appeal to econ- 
omy and efficiency in terms of rational self-interest is far too bleak and 
negative; a far more generous and inspiring conception of civic life will be 
needed if mass opinion is to be strongly influenced. And this may cut 
across the industrial and economic interests of many persons and corpora- 
tions who are at present on the side of the angels in the fight against the 
powers of darkness. 


A. Rosson 


LonpDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
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<< American County Government. By ARTHUR W. BroMAGE. New 

York: Sears Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. vii+306. $3.00. 

In content this book represents a transition from books on local govern- 
ment emphasizing structure and organization to recent studies in basic 
land use and rural social forces and standards of living. Chapters one to 
seven present the historical development of town and county govern- 
ment, the relation of these to the state, and the evolution of organization 
borrowed partly from urban experience. The final four chapters contain 
a discussion of reorganization. Here the need for some standard by 
which to appraise the value of local rural government leads to recent 
studies in such basic problems as land use and classification, the relation of 
settlement and standards of living to these, and hence to a basis for esti- 
mating governmental needs. The shifting of functions now under way 
is presented, and the opposition of vested interests noted. The book is 
stronger on the side of describing structure than of concrete analysis and 
appraisal of the changing population resources and time-space relation- 
ships that are pressing us for functional changes affecting government. 
This same emphasis is found in the selected bibliography. 


Joun M. Gaus 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The New Party Politics. By A. N. HotcomBe. New York: W. W. 

Norton & Co., 1933. Pp. x+148. $1.75. 

The first part of this book is an excellent interpretation of American, 
Italian, German, and Soviet politics. The author condenses and brings 
down to date his materials on American politics. His comparative analysis 
of Italian and German fascism is penetrating and suggestive. In discuss- 
ing the communist alternative he applies the occupational classifications 
of Bukharin and Geiger. 

The second part of this book is devoted to a rationalization of “new 
deal” politics in the United States. The method used here is largely de- 
ductive. Starting with Aristotle’s principle of the golden mean, Holcombe 
concludes that the Rooseveltian policies fit the formula. 

The scientific value of the book would be increased if more details 
were given about the classification of American occupations used to fit 
Bukharin’s scheme. It might also be suggested that the real test of new 
deal politics will not be Aristotelian logic. 


F. GosNELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Sociologie de la guerre et de la paix. Edited by G. L. Duprat. Paris: 
Marcel Giard, 1932. Pp. 318. Fr. 50. 


This volume is an interesting exhibit of what sociologists produce in the 
way of orderly reflection on this subject of universal concern. It is remark- 
able that from the many contributions, formulating the problem in such 
different ways, the editor is able to extract as coherent a motif as he does. 
The “‘collective conception” that emerges out of the book can be appre- 
hended mainly by means of Professor Duprat’s contributions and inter- 
pretations, and can be stated in part as the conception that: the support 
by the public powers of the national state, of private economic interests of 
small groups which are organized nationwise for competition, is a present 
condition which excludes hope for lasting peace; and that political organi- 
zation of occupations and other social functions transcending national 
boundaries, implying reduction of the authority of the “multifunctional” 
state is a form of world-organization that has some chances of developing, 
is fitted to actual technical conditions, and will offer the strongest guaran- 
tee of peace. Of the thirty-odd contributions, probably the most interest- 
ing to American sociologists are: G. Richard’s summary of the bearing of 
sociological theories upon the postulate of international law that certain 
moral principles command the respect of all nations, however widely their 
moral codes differ; G. Bouthoul’s essay upon the relations of population 
and population-policy to war; J. Duprat’s essay on pauperism (as con- 
ceived by Proudhon) as a factor of war; E. Dérobert’s striking analysis of 
the “politico-economic factors of war and peace”; P. Otlet’s proposal of a 
mission for sociology in the world-wide organization of human purposes; 
G. L. Duprat’s introductory mémoire on the relations between different 
kinds of social structures and war, and conclusion on “‘the international 
organization of peace.’’ Certain movements of international co-operation 
are described in other papers, notably A. de Maday on the International 
Labor Organization, and V. Castrilli on the International Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation. 

The contributions, with hardly an exception, are not reports of socio- 
logical research, as we usually understand that term. In general, they rep- 
resent realistic and systematic thinking, making use of conceptions de- 
veloped within sociology. 

Harmon HAYEs 
Cuicaco, ILLINors 
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The Development of the Peace Idea and Other Essays. By BENJAMIN 
F. TRUEBLOOD. Boston: Plimpton Press, 1932. Pp. xxviii+243. 
$1.50. Privately printed. 


This little volume of twelve lectures by the generally recognized leader 
of the American peace movement in the two decades prior to the World 
War is a convenient introduction to the best pacifist thought of that 
period. Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood was a Quaker educator who, at great 
sacrifice, devoted himself to the work of the American Peace Society from 
1892 to 1915. His social philosophy was inspired by Christian ethics. 
These papers, which include lectures on the limitation of armaments, the 
golden rule in international affairs, William Penn’s experiment in civil 
government, the Hague Conferences, and international arbitration, fail to 
show any great insight into the economic causes of war. His arguments 
for world-federation and for the limitation of armaments have, however, 
been only slightly improved on by middle-class pacifists. In spite of a 
growing interest in the history of pacifism and the recent publication of 
several scholarly monographs, some of Dr. Trueblood’s essays on the 
history of the peace movement are still useful. All the papers in this vol- 
ume are unusually free from the vague sentimentality that characterized 
so much of the pacifist literature of Dr. Trueblood’s lifetime. For his keen 
analyses of the public events of his day one will still have to consult the 
files of the Advocate of Peace, and in spite of the brief appreciation by 
Edwin D. Mead, this volume does not pretend to indicate the propaganda 
methods employed by Dr. Trueblood or to give a definitive evaluation of 
his contributions to the peace movement. 


MERLE CurTI 
Smita COLLEGE 


Preachers Present Arms. By Roy H. Asrams. Philadelphia: Round 

Table Press, Inc., 1933. Pp. xix+297. $2.50. 

This book is “‘a study of the war time attitudes and activities of the 
churches and clergy of the United States 1914-1918.” It isa Ph.D. thesis 
from the University of Pennsylvania. It documents the well-known fact 
that almost all of the American churches and clergy were patriotic in the 
World War. 

The author is no practitioner of the Christian ethic. If he were, he 
would have written a thesis entitled: “Social Scientists Present Arms.” 
This would have been much more exciting to the sociologists; but it 
might have ruined any career Dr. Abrams had in view as a sociologist. 
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No man should be faulted for avoiding martyrdom. The Christian ethic 
is dangerous. 

The evidence regarding the clergy is overstated. Ecclesiastics have 
often held the doctrine of pacifism, but only in rare cases have they held 
it in any absolute form. In this matter they seldom show the rigid dogma- 
tism which scientists exhibit in the case of the doctrine of objective truth. 
Yet Bishop Paul Jones resigned his high office rather than his pacifism. 
It might be hard to name a university president who did as much. The 
writer of this review labored earnestly—and in vain—to dissuade the 
Reverend Irwin Tucker from making the pacifist speech for which he was 
sentenced to twenty years in the federal prison in Atlanta. The clergy 
did not all live up to their doctrines, but they scored higher in this regard 
than any other group of the intelligentsia—than the historians, for in- 
stance, or the sociologists. 

Incidentally, Dr. Abrams is an extremely good writer. His book is so 
readable and interesting that it should enjoy a large circulation. 


LyFrorp P. EDWARDS 
St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Educational Frontier. Edited by Wit11am H. Kiipatrick. New 
_ York: Century Co., 1933. Pp. vit+325. $2.50. 

This book is the joint work of seven educational philosophers who 
frankly attack the evils inherent in what they regard as our antiquated 
educational system and attempt to show how these evils block the path of 
educational progress. 

The thesis of the authors is that the educational changes which have 
been brought about by technological development have caused so great a 
conflict between the historic ideals taught in our schools and the actual 
educational effects of our existing economic and social institutions as to 
nullify the teachings of the school. The school, as a result of these con- 
flicting elements, has become essentially a function of the political and 
economic forces operative in the social life. 

The authors assume a telic function of the school and agree that real 
social progress can best be made when the social and economic life becomes 
a function of education, and therefore insist that education should lead 
and not follow. This change of emphasis in education should, they be- 
lieve, provide a remedy through the application of the principles of experi- 
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mentalism to education, and thus free the schools from political and 
economic dominance and make them a truly educative force capable of 
bringing about a new and better social order. 


E. GEorGE PAYNE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Radio and Education. Proceedings of the Second Annual Assembly 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, Inc., 
1932. Edited by Lrvertnc Tyson. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. viii+306. $3.00. 

Educational Broadcasting. A Bibliography. By RoBEert LINGEL. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. x+162. $1.50. 
To the sociologist, radio is virtually an unexplored province. Despite 

its manifest significance as a social force, despite the engrossing problems 
it engenders wherever it impinges on the more established social institu- 
tions, broadcasting has had scant attention from the sociological frater- 
nity. Nevertheless, the literature of radio grows apace, and these two 
books are useful contributions to it. 

Radio and Education, 1932, is made up of the addresses delivered at the 
second annual assembly of the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education. These annual meetings of the Council give promise of pro- 
viding the nation’s most distinguished forum for the discussion of the 
major social problems of radio. The list of speakers on the Buffalo program 
included Radio Commissioner Lafount, Professor Richard Joyce Smith 
of the Yale School of Law, President Florence Hale of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Robert S. Lynd, James G. McDonald, Frederick P. 
Keppel, and the journalist William Hard. 

The Council’s deliberations show how quickly the problem of educa- 
tional broadcasting ramifies into the larger question of the ultimate social 
control of radio. Something like half of the book is confined to radio edu- 
cation as a going concern (including a full report of the Council’s own 
broadcasting experience); but the remainder of the volume widens the 
discussion to include the thorny question of radio advertising, the place 
of broadcasting in the community, the tastes of radio listeners, the trend 
of radio programs in the United States, and the status of public regulation 
of the broadcasting industry. The main thread here is the search for a 
formula of social control which will harmonize many diverse interests, 
commercial and otherwise, and make radio a potent instrumentality for 
the common good. 
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Mr. Lingel’s bibliography, Educational Broadcasting, lists an amazingly 
large number of titles for so new a subject. It is by all odds the most 
thorough compilation which has been made to date. Perhaps it has the 
defect of its virtues; perhaps it is too complete. A shorter and more fully 
annotated bibliography will be preferred by some. But Mr. Lingel has 
served his readers’ convenience well by grouping his titles under carefully 
chosen categories. 

Those responsible for the publication of Educational Broadcasting 
might well have selected a more expansive name for the bibliography. 
This reviewer was agreeably surprised to discover that Mr. Lingel has 
not limited himself to educational broadcasting in a technical sense; 
radio broadcasting in its every social aspect has come within his purview. 
The book contains, moreover, a 24-page Appendix which lists titles in 
radio law. This bibliography on radio law, the work of Arthur W. Schar- 
feld, formerly assistant counsel of the Federal Radio Commission, will 
be particularly helpful to those who may wish to investigate the phenome- 
non of cultural lag in connection with radio. Indeed, all students of the 
sociological phases of radio are indebted to Mr. Lingel, Mr. Scharfeld, 
and the others who assisted in the assembling of titles for Educational 
Broadcasting, and to the National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion, under whose auspices the book was prepared. 

Louis W. INGRAM 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Education on the Air: Fourth Yearbook of the Institute of Educa- 
tion by Radio. Edited by JosepHine H. MacLatcuy. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1933. Pp. vii+380. $3.00. 

This volume, like the preceding volumes, consists of talks and discus- 
sions concerned with the radio as a medium of communication and edu- 
cation. 

Part I, devoted to national aspects, includes “Broadcasting Tech- 
niques,” “School Broadcasting,” “Research and Measurement,”’ and 
“Educational Stations and Programs.” Part II is concerned with re- 
search in radio education and includes reports of research by Cantril, All- 
port, Calhoon, Gaskill, Hewes, and Lumley. 

In general, the earlier enthusiasm for radio education is tempered by 
increasing respect for research evidence and for refined research methods. 
The volume reflects some concern with the basic methodological problems 
of sampling, reliability, and validity. The book bears the mark of its 
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origin in institute talks. One feels that the sections dealing with research 
material would have greater scientific utility if the space devoted to dis- 
cussions were made available for more complete recording of procedures 
and methods. 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Rural Adult Education. By Benson Y. LANpis and JouN D. Wi1- 
LARD. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xiii+229. . 


Adult Education and Rural Life. Proceedings of the Fifteenth Amer- 
ican Country Life Conference. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. Pp. vii+153. 

The former of these two volumes contains the findings of a study which 
was undertaken as a research project of the American Association for 
Adult Education, but which turned out to be a survey, based largely upon 
other studies, of the several types of ‘“‘services” and agencies by means of 
which adult education is attempted in rural areas. It is partly descriptive 
and analytical and partly evaluative from an a priori standpoint; it sel- 
dom attempts evaluation of agencies or methods in terms of ascertained 
educational results. 

The latter volume, which is frankly evaluative and reconstructive, 
reproduces in full several addresses and papers dealing with the objectives, 
problems, methods, and agencies of rural adult education, together with 
brief summaries of round-table discussions on these subjects. Particularly 
suggestive is the first essay in the book, “‘Statesmanship in Rural Adult 
Education,” by A. R. Mann. Neither volume is of more than incidental 
interest to the sociologist. 

C. W. Hart 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Rural Crime Control. By Bruce SmitH. New York: Institute of 
Public Administration, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. x+ 306. 
In this careful study a well-known specialist presents abundant evi- 

dence of the failure, under modern conditions, of our traditional machin- 

ery for rural crime control. He is aware that fixed traditions, local vested 
interests in office, and popular demand for the preservation of local auton- 
omy hinder needed changes. Therefore, though the author contemplates 
the possible abolition of the offices of sheriff, constable, and coroner; 
though he is enthusiastic over the success of state police, and suggests 
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state medical examiners subordinated to prosecutors or police; though he 
speaks with approval of rather complete reorganization of the system of 
justices of the peace as in Virginia; and though, if our political system 
permitted, he would apparently welcome a national central authority 
administering criminal justice; he seems to er: but gradual progress 
in most of these directions. 

The book is a real contribution—the best in its field. The reviewer 
would merely suggest that if we do radically reorganize our system of rural 
justice, still other considerations, not stressed by Mr. Smith, may be need- 
ed. State as well as local boundaries may need alteration; even “J.P.’s” 
might well be learned in social science, as well as “learned in the law’’; 
and if the process of change must come so slowly perhaps we shall become 
sufficiently learned to dispense with much of the machinery altogether. 


DoNALD R. Tart 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Story of a Bohemian-American Village. By Ropert T. KuTak. 
Louisville, Ky.: Standard Printing Co., 1933. Pp. xvii+156. 
The author of this highly interesting study is a son of the editor of the 

Czech daily, Svet, published in Cleveland, Ohio. From early youth he 

came into contact with the Czech immigrants, and in his own family he 

had an opportunity of observing the process of adjustment to life in the 

New World. 

The purpose of his study has been to discover which modes of behavior 
of the Bohemians have persisted in America and which have changed, and, 
so far as possible, to find out the causes of these persistences and changes, 
Milligan, Nebraska, was selected as the community studied, because it is 
an isolated rural settlement and because the author was already acquaint- 
ed with its social life. Speaking very broadly, the author has followed the 
example set by the Lynds’ Middletown; in addition, he indicates that “the 
present study attempts to explore this field with the sociological system of 
Professor MacIver as a compass.” Quite obviously, the writer has excel- 
lent descriptive powers, and he has used them well. He is modest enough 
not to pretend to know more than he does, although the monograph bears 
all the earmarks of a thesis. The book is singularly innocent in places, but 
we must judge the author by his fire and not by his billowing smoke. On 
the whole, it is an honest book, which has been needed; its value lies not 
only in its simplicity and insight into the subject, but primarily in the 
solid basis of factual material which it presents. 


S. RouceK 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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Arctic Village. By ROBERT MARSHALL. New York: Harrison Smith 

& Robert Haas, 1933. Pp. xii+399. $3.00. 

Arctic Village is a careful and imaginative study of a community in 
Alaska and a valuable addition to the social history of the frontier. Mr. 
Marshall has brought to bear upon his tiny and almost exclusively male 
arctic community a formidable battery of methodology which is in some 
respects ironic comment upon the quantitative method, but which will 
doubtless serve to convince some of his readers, while many others would 
have received full conviction from the vividness and authenticity of his 
painstaking descriptions. The author uses concepts borrowed directly 
from our own culture, such as capital, labor, crime, and quite correctly, 
for the members of the community with which he deals see the advantages 
and disadvantages of their isolated, self-sufficient lives against a back- 
ground of ideology derived from twentieth-century industrial society. The 
book is a definite, concrete contribution to comparative sociology. 


MARGARET MEAD 
AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL History 


Machine Age in the Hills. By Mautcotm Ross. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1933. Pp. x+248. $2.00. 

This is an intelligent reporting of the effects of the introduction, boom, 
and decline of bituminous coal-mining in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Kentucky and West Virginia. The story is that of a change from agrarian 
stability to industrial collapse. The chapters tell of the old ways of the 
primitive mountaineer, of how he became a miner, and especially of his 
present misery and want now that the mines need so few of his kind and 
his land is gone. 

In some respects the decline of these mountaineers suggests the cycle 
of events where Western civilization strikes upon some tribal peoples. 
Here, also, was an isolated people with a simple economy and a slow- 
changing culture. Here, too, the exploitation of a raw material by an ex- 
panding capitalism removed the native from the land, disrupted his social 
organization, and weakened the influence of the older moral order. And 
here, also, are problems of adjustment of old ways to the new—of the — 
blood-feud, for example, to the conflict between capital and labor. 

This parallel does not concern the author, who writes to present some 
ugly facts, and to propose possible remedies. The collapsed boom left a 
disorganized people in poverty and helplessness. They may be aided by 
proper regulation of the coal industry, but few of the natives can hope for 
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work in the mines. The author suggests returning to the mountaineers 
surface rights to the land, reforestation, small water-power projects for 
local industries, the development of handicrafts, and a one-cent-a-ton tax 
on coal, to be spent equally on the rehabilitation of the region and on fur- 
ther search for new uses for coal. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Communal Pietism among Early American Moravians. By JACOB 
JouN SESSLER. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1933. Pp. 265. 


Almost two hundred years ago the present steel city of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, was the site of a thriving communistic Moravian commu- 
nity. The first settlement in 1739-40 followed a series of persecutions in 
Europe, particularly in Germany, and border conflicts in Georgia. 

A communism was developed in which no distinctions were made be- 
tween government and church. Marriage was permitted, but children be- 
longed to the church and were trained by it. Government was patriarchal, 
but Christ was in direct relation to them in all of their activities. Not 
theology, but personal contact with Christ, was stressed. The apostolic 
patterns of foot-washing, Love Feast, and the Holy Kiss ceremoniously 
emphasized unity. 

Following a period of excessive emotionalism, 1746-50, a period of dis- 
integration set in, followed by the end of the general economy, 1862. The 
demand for communal security, both financial and social, was going, and 
the temptations for individual effort and the dissatisfaction with family 
conditions were instrumental in bringing in a new order. The present 
total membership of the Moravians throughout the world is about 
225,000. 


Forrest L. WELLER 
Cricaco, ILLINOIS 


Our Primitive Contemporaries. By GEORGE PETER Murpock. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xxii+614. $5.00. 

This volume contains eighteen essays, each one describing the culture 
of a “primitive” people. The groups have been selected from all parts of 
the world, and from stages of cultural development ranging from the crude 
Semang of Malaysia, the Hottentots of South Africa, and the Tasmanians, 
to the advanced Aztecs, Incas, and the Ganda of Uganda. The sole pur- 
pose of the book is presentation of fact; psychologizing, ethnological the- 
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orizing, and sociological generalizing are ignored. Each essay is based 
upon wide reading (the chapter on the Haida Indians of British Columbia 
incorporates data from the author’s own field researches) and ends with a 
carefully selected bibliography. One hundred and seventeen photographs 
and drawings contribute much to the attractiveness and usefulness of the 
work. A detailed index adds further value. 

Those who wish to make an acquaintance with representative primitive 
cultures will find these portraits of great value: they will provide a maxi- 
mum of information in a minimum of time. Moreover, they will be found 
intrinsically interesting and entertaining. \ 
LEsLiE A. WHITE \ 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


I\ihe Rebuilding of Blighted Areas. By CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY. 
New York: Regional Plan Association, Inc., 1933. Pp. 59. $2.00. 


Mr. Perry has already set forth at length elsewhere the altogether 
sound planning principle of the neighborhood unit (Regional Survey of 
New York, Vol. VII). The idea has, indeed, become fundamental in plan- 
ning thinking—that we must plan or replan cities not by units of quarter- 
sections or optimum size of water mains, but by neighborhoods that can 
provide a cohesive community environment. And no one has yet im- 
proved upon Mr. Perry’s notion that the most binding force to bring peo- 
ple together in our cities is having children that go to the same school, thus 
giving us a workable basis for a neighborhood unit. 

Mr. Perry and his staff here report the results of an elaborate applica- 
tion of this theory to a specific blighted area of forty-one acres in Queens 
Borough, New York. Six thousand people are to be accommodated— 
under one proposal partly in a twelve-story tower building which will 
incidentally ‘provide a sightly sheath for (the) tall smokestack” of a 
central heating plant, and which will cost $21 a room a month. Over one- 
third of the land will still be in streets. 

It is possible to conceive of Queens Borough as a series of such colonies 
surrounded by immense parks; it is impossible to conceive it built up 
solidly with such intense and expensive developments. There does not 
seem to be a sound economic basis for the neighborhood thus conceived. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION CLEARING HousE 
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The Evolution of Human Behavior. By Kart J. WARDEN. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. ix+248. $3.00. 

This book has seven chapters of untechnical discussion on organic ev- 
olution, the prehistoric archaeology of Europe, the races of men, and the 
possible future of human evolution. There are incidental references to so- 
cial origins such as language and religion. The author is not an anthropol- 
ogist and confines himself in the main to the older books. The discussion 
will not interest specialists, although such a summary of familiar facts 
might prove informing to the general reader who is interested in evolution 
and race. The chief criticism is that human behavior is hardly discussed 
atall. It makes a more attractive title, and the reader looks for something 
on the subject, but though the author may have intended to treat it, his 


book was finished before he got to it. 


ELLSWorRTH Faris 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Women in the Twentieth Century. By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xi+364. $4.00. 


Women and Wealth. By MARY SYDNEY BRANCH. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xvii+153. $2.00. 

America through Women’s Eyes. Edited by Mary R. BEARD. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 558. $3.50. 

Woman’s Coming of Age. Edited by SAMUEL D. SCHMALHAUSEN and 
V. F. CALVERTON. New York: Horace Liveright, Inc., 1931. Pp. 
xx+569. $3.75. 

Modern Woman and Sex. By RACHELLE S. YARROS. New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1933. Pp. 218. $2.00. 


Miss Breckinridge’s study, one of a series of monographs published 
under the direction of the President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, is a masterly review of the activities of women during the past 
century, as seen in their varied organizations, in their search for gainful 
occupation, and in their relationship to government. The chapters on 
women and gainful employment summarize the situation and present sta- 
tistics for which students of women’s work have long wished. 

Women and Wealth is a statistical study showing the status of women as 
taxpayers, and their control of wealth as women of property, as gainfully 
occupied workers, and as buyers and managers of family income. The 
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author concludes that discrimination against women can be removed if 
women will realize their present high economic position and endeavor 
to make the condition of economic independence for women more uni- 
versally characteristic of our society. Also, they could so change the man- 
ner of using wealth and income as to contribute toward the building of a 
better social and economic order. 

Mrs. Beard has chosen remarkably telling extracts from the writings of 
women to illustrate the share of women in the development of American 
society, “their activity, their thought about their labor, and their thought 
about the history they have helped to make or have observed in the mak- 
ing.”’ The volume was developed in the light of Mrs. Beard’s belief that 
the methods of cultural anthropology must be applied to all phases of 
history. 

Schmalhausen and Calverton have brought together original contribu- 
tions from twenty-eight writers dealing with primitive woman, the history 
of marriage, psychology and pathology of the sexes, and the activities and 
attitudes of the new woman toward child-bearing and other problems. 
The articles as a whole are of a “radical” nature, with a psychiatric turn, 
and are distinctly thought-provoking. 

Dr. Yarros, described on the title page as “a feminist physician,” and 
long prominent in the field of social hygiene, presents a rational, straight- 
forward study of sex and marriage, making an excellent case for monoga- 
my and for birth control. She is one of the few students of marriage who 
fully recognize the important réle of economics in marriage and family 
harmony. The chapter on sex education is especially noteworthy. 

No one concerned with the occupations, social problems, or the educa- 
tion of women can afford not to be among the readers of these five studies. 


CuasE WooDHOUSE 


INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Parents, Children, and Money: Learning To Spend, Save and Earn. 
By SrmponrE MATSNER GRUENBERG and BENJAMIN C. GRUEN- 
BERG. New York: Viking Press, 1933. Pp. xiit+219. $1.75. 
There has long been need for a handbook for parents dealing with the 

financial training of the child and adolescent. In this clear and interesting 

presentation is found a very practical discussion of home attitudes toward 
money; of the allowance, spending, saving, earning, lending, and borrow- 
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ing; and of the influence of money on family life. The basic point of view 
is that the child learns to do by doing; “‘if the child is to learn to handle 
money, he must have money to handle.” All devices for giving the child 
contact with money must be looked upon as educational instruments 
which, wisely used, lead to self-control and mastery; unwisely used, they 
may bring maladjustment and difficulty. The attitude of the authors 
moves far beyond the idea that the only virtue is thrift; rather do they 
envisage money as a system of symbols devised by man to facilitate hu- 
man relations. The problem of training does not center about money as 
such, but about money as an expression of human relations and the im- 
portance for both child and adult of learning relative and significant val- 
ues, 


Joun E. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Approach to the Parent. By EstHeER HEATH. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1933. Pp. xviii+163. $1.25. 

This book, by a psychiatric social worker in a child-guidance clinic, 
gives a detailed analysis of attempts to bring about a satisfactory worker- 
parent relationship for the benefit of the problem child. It is intended to 
show a development of technique, the first case described being the second 
in the worker’s experience, and the fourth a case undertaken eight years 
later. As a demonstration of extremely skilful handling, together with the 
use of considerable psychological insight, the book is both interesting and 
valuable. Incidentally, none of the cases was truly psychopathic, so the 
problems were psychological rather than psychiatric. 

But as regards improved technique, the showing is not so conclusive. 
Judged by the excellent results achieved, the first case was handled most 
satisfactorily, nor did the lack of “identification” of the worker with the 
parent, aimed at in the last case, bring forth any happier conclusion. 

In this fourth case the worker suggested for the male parent of a nine- 
year-old boy participation in, or arrangement for, the following play ac- 
tivities: football, socker, croquet, dart-throwing, tenpins, bean bag, ball, 
stunts on rings, punching bag, swimming, tiddledywinks, parcheesi, work 
bench, clay and wax modeling, printing outfit or typewriter. A more com- 
plete identification of the worker with the parent would surely have led 
her to include golf. 


S. D. Portevs 
UNIVERSITY OF Hawarl 
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Major Aspects of Personality. By Maurice H. Krovut. Chicago: 

College Press, 1933. Pp. xiii+364. $2.75. 

The author takes the position that “the ecological, biological, cultural, 
pre-natal, natal, early post-natal, later post-natal, and the situational 
(laboratory and clinical) approaches to the study of the individual give 
us the ‘major aspects of personality.’ ”’ In his discussion, however, the 
terminology and point of view of psychoanalysis strongly predominate, 
ecology is forgotten, heredity and race are denied as biological realities, 
and marked overlapping and confusion occur among his categories. While 
some of the original sources cited shed real light on the mystery of per- 
sonality, it can hardly be said that the writer has increased the illumina- 
tion by throwing their fragments together. Nevertheless, anyone who 
attempts to harmonize the diverse approaches in this field deserves ap- 
plause. 


T. C. McCormick 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


The Unemployed Man. By E. Wicut BAKKE. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xviii+308. $3.50. 


In 1931, the author of this book, a Fellow in Yale University, went to 
England to gather information on the question: ‘What has been the effect 
of Unemployment Insurance on the willingness and the ability of workers 
to support themselves?” He centered his investigation in Greenwich, a 
borough of London, and checked his findings by visits to other London 
boroughs. 

The book is primarily a study not of institutions, but of “the actual 
conditions of life and the attitudes growing out of them.’’ However, it 
offers very interesting comments on the significance of these attitudes of 
unemployed workmen for class conflict, respect for law, problems of mak- 
ing a living, adjustments to unemployment, home life, use of leisure, re- 
ligious beliefs and church attendance, and participation in politics and 
public affairs. 

The book was well received in England. The Times Literary Supple- 
ment declared that “While the effects of the ‘dole’ have formed a subject 
of conversation and often of dogmatic opinion for so many years, informa- 
tion scientifically gathered has hitherto been entirely lacking. It has 
fallen to an American to break a good deal of new ground in this direction, 


and his boldness in undertaking so difficult an inquiry has been amply 
justified by the results.” 
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It is interesting to compare the attitudes of the unemployed in this 
English community with those of typical industrial communities in this 
country, as given, for instance, in Elderton’s Case Studies in Unemploy- 
ment or my Human Aspects of Unemployment and Relief. We may add 
that these studies are important for social psychology as well as for such 
economic problems as unemployment insurance. 

The author’s general conclusion is that the effects of unemployment 
insurance on the behavior of workmen are not such as to discredit insur- 
ance, but, on the whole, commend that system as a wise economic meas- 
ure. 


James M. WILLIAMs 
Hosart COLLEGE 


Geneva, N.Y. 


Social Credit. By C. H. Douctas. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xi+212. $2.00. 


The present edition of this challenging essay comes ten years after its 
first appearance in England. The author is an engineer whose outlook 
bears resemblance to that of Veblen and American technocrats. The es- 
sence of his theory is in his own words that 


the consumer cannot possibly obtain the advantage of improved process in the 
form of correspondingly lower prices, nor can he expect stable prices under 
stationary processes of production, nor can he obtain any control over the 
programme of production, unless he is provided with a supply of purchasing- 
power which is not included in the price of the goods produced. If the producer 
or distributor sells at a loss, this loss forms such a supply of purchasing-power 
to the coasumer; but if the producer and distributor are not to sell at a loss, this 
supply of purchasing-power must be derived from some other source. There is 
only one source from which it can be derived, and that is the same source which 
enables a bank to lend more money than it originally received. That is to say, 
the general credit. 


While in a sense this is an incursion into the field of economics, it is domi- 
nated throughout by sociological concepts. The author’s aim is for a 
society based on the concept of assistance, of co-operation instead of on 
restraint, and particularly a restraint in the form that carries on the old 
theory that work is the only claim to goods, and that wages or profits are 
in the shape of rewards of virtue. He predicts the certain break-up of the 
present social and financial system, attended by a period—well within the 
lives of the present generation—in which the blind forces of destruction 
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will appear to be in the ascendant. Yet he is faced with the paradox of 
power in which those persons most anxious for changes in the social struc- 
ture are powerless to effect them while persons better able to bring them 
about are rarely anxious to do so. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


WN Public Health Nursing in Industry. By ViotetT H. Hopcson. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xxiit+249. $1.75. 

Y\Industrial Health Service. By Leverett Date Bristow. Philadel- 
phia: Lea & Febiger, 1933. Pp. xi+170. $2.00. 

These two books exemplify the increasing organization and “‘socializa- 
tion” with which medical service is conducted. Dr. Bristol, Health Direc- 
tor of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, has prepared a 
small handbook through which physicians who are employed by business 
organizations may be stimulated to do better work in caring for and pre- 
venting diseases among employees, in keeping good records, and in main- 
taining wholesome co-operative relationships with medical and commu- 
nity agencies. The book is full of concrete practical suggestions, and also 
contains a tentative appraisal form for personnel work in industry, of 
which health and safety activities are only a part. 

Miss Hodgson’s larger manual is intended as a handbook for the nurses 
engaged in industrial medical service, of whom there were 3,189 recorded 
in the 1930 census. A considerable part of this manual is filled with tech- 
nical information concerning the equipment and organization of a health 
department in the larger industrial plants, the care and prevention of ac- 
cidents and illness, physical examinations, industrial poisons, occupation- 
al diseases, and the elements of plant hygiene. 

Noteworthy, however, is the substantial space devoted to furnishing 
background and understanding of the industrial situation into which the 
health service of the physician and the nurse must be fitted. These por- 
tions of the book would be very valuable to the industrial executive or 
personnel manager, as well as to the technician. 


MicwaeEt M. Davis 
ROSENWALD FOUNDATION 
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Unemployment Insurance. By S. P. Low and St. V. F. Coutes. Lon- 
don: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1933. Pp. xi+123. $2.00. 


Legislation concerning British unemployment insurance in the form of 
acts of Parliament, regulations, and special orders consists of an almost 
interminable maze. Messrs. Emmerson and Lascelles have put all stu- 
dents of this subject in their debt by furnishing several editions of their 
Guide to the Unemployment Insurance Acts, and now further help is offered 
by two British barristers. No attempt is made by-Messrs-Low and-Coules 
to give more than a very brief historical résumé of this form of social insur- 
ance in Great Britain, and no critical evaluation of the scheme is vouch- 
safed by them. The authors, as the Preface states, promise their readers 
merely “‘a concise exposition of the principles and practice governing the 
Unemployment Insurance scheme” and “as clear a conspectus as possible 
of the position as it is today.’”’ Their promises are ably implemented. 

It is worth noting that these two British barristers, unlike many of 
their American cousins, have been capable of divesting themselves of 
legalistic hocus-pocus to the point of achieving actual lucidity. This gives 
rise to the hope that a ““New Deal” somewhere —sometime—may produce 


even legal documents that are comprehensible. 
Mary B. Gitson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Social Cost of Industrial Insurance. By MAuRICE TAYLOR. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1933. Pp. xx+421+xviii. $3.25. 

This is a comprehensive and critical study of one of our major indus- 
tries—the selling of insurance in small amounts to the wage-earning popu- 
lation. While industrial insurance was first introduced into the United 
States as early as 1876, it was not until after 1900 that it really found its 
stride. By 1932 a host of house-to-house canvassers had succeeded in 
placing on the books some seventeen billion dollars of insurance on some 
fifty million men, women, and children. Even this underrates the achieve- 
ments of the insurance companies and their salesmen, for the industry is 
characterized by a tremendous turnover in good and bad years and espe- 
cially so in the latter. Thus in 1932 the insurance policies that were al- 
lowed to lapse reached a total of two and a half billion dollars. In the 
early years this form of insurance was known as funeral insurance, and the 
salesmen played on the fear of a pauper’s grave. While this is not alto- 
gether absent even now, the extension of the insurance to children—ar- 
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ranged often before they are born—has added the slogan of thrift to the 
salesman’s vocabulary. 

_ Mr. Taylor is altogether too mild in his condemnation of the extension 
of life insurance to children. The practice of contrasting the low rates on 
young persons with the high rates on older persons is a vicious practice and 
points to the desirability of abandoning uniform premiums—a system 
which can be condemned on other grounds. Moreover, the selling of sev- 
eral policies to a family in the lower-income group, when the average 
amount of insurance per family is approximately one thousand dollars, 
usually means a reduction in the amount which the head of the family 
might otherwise carry, which is a flagrant reversal of sound policy. This 
criticism is not applicable to industrial insurance in so far as it is a form of 
saving. But the practice of collecting weekly premiums in addition to the 
time spent in selling the insurance so increases the cost—salaries and com- 
missions absorb about one-fifth of the premiums—that the thrift incul- 
cated is hardly worth the price paid for it. 

With the insurance system so widespread it may well be desirable to 
substitute for it a system of state insurance without any premiums at all 
or with premiums collected from the pay-rolls. Mr. Taylor sees no great 
promise in a system of government insurance, primarily it seems because 
he is considering a system in which insurance is “sold.”” Instead he makes 
suggestions for improvements by the private companies, especially by the 
elimination of the weekly collections and the consequent reductions in 
costs. 


AARON DIRECTOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


> 


We Move in New Directions. By H. A. OVERSTREET. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1933. Pp. x +284. $3.00. 


Professor Overstreet is one of the most alert and facile of our social 
philosophers. His latest book is also his most progressive and courageous. 
Professor Overstreet does not content himself with urging a desultory 
patching-up of the system of capitalism and nationalism. He recognizes 
that the system as a whole is at fault and that a new one must be con- 
structed before any permanent betterment of mankind can be secured. 
He envisages a social order in which the economic life is based upon service 
rather than profit and in which the interests of the consumer prevail over 
purely productive enterprise. He wishes to suppress nationalism and war 
by adequate international organization. Finally, he recognizes that the 
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provision of adequate material necessities is only the first step toward the 
conquest of any true civilization. Therefore, he lays great stress upon 
giving proper attention to the cultivation of that leisure which we shall en- 
joy in greater abundance with the growing efficiency of the machine tech- 
nique. It is an ideal book as an introduction to a course on social reform 
or as the conclusion of a course on the history of social thought. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New ScHoor ror SOcIAL RESEARCH 


The New British Empire. By W. Y. Evtiotr. New York and Lon- 
don: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1932. Pp. xv+ 
519. $5.00. 

In these days when attention is focused on “‘new eras” and ‘“‘new deals” 
the title of this book would seem to be timely and appropriate. But the 
New British Empire with which Professor Elliott is concerned relates to 
political and economic changes reaching back over a considerable period © 
of time, though accelerated by the post-war conditions. The book was 
written before the present depression got under way, consequently some 
revision would be necessary to bring it up to date. For example, England’s 
tariff policy has changed and new trade agreements have been made with 
the Dominions. The main purpose of the book, or rather of the series of 
lectures which comprise the book, is not to trace the familiar historic facts 
of the development of the Empire but rather “‘to get the essence of the 
New Empire into comprehensible form, with a reasonable degree of insight 
into the main forces that move it or hold it stable.” It can be stated at 
the outset that Dr. Elliott has struggled valiantly and on the whole rather 
successfully with his Goliath. If at times the subtlety of the argument 
seems even more bewildering than the subject warrants, it is partially ex- 
plainable by the fact that the style of presentation is that of the informal 
lecture involving the usual temptation to rhetorical expression and repeti- 
tion of ideas. These defects are partially offset by the inclusion of foot- 
notes, and more particularly by the addition of a comprehensive appendix 
in which pertinent sections of important documents are presented. 

The author is particularly concerned with the basis of the unity under- 
lying the relations of the autonomous Dominions to the mother-country. 
He analyzes the nature of this unity and the machinery through which it 
is effected, and concludes that economic ties, while significant, are declin- 
ing in importance, and that the basis of Empire integration resides funda- 
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mentally in the consciousness of a common cultural and spiritual destiny 
which finds expression in “allegiance to the crown.” 

This sense of common destiny pertains chiefly, if not entirely, to the re- 
lations between England and the self-governing Dominions. It does not 
apply to India, the Crown Colonies, or the other dependencies where ra- 
cial and cultural differences prevent the emergence of a common com- 
munal sentiment. The integrity of the Empire as a co-ordinated unit is 
predicated upon world-peace and on the ability of Great Britain to main- 
tain its economic and cultural prestige as an integrating center. 

Though the book contains a number of rather questionable dogmatic 
statements and considerable repetition of subject matter, on the whole it 
is a scholarly analysis and a fascinating account of the complicated system 
of relationships which have developed between the different parts of this 
informal yet cohesive international political structure. 

R. D. McKENzIE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Lenin. By James Maxton: New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. 

Pp. 179. $2.00. 

This little book by a leading figure of the British I.L.P. is less a biogra- 
phy of the great leader of the Russian Revolution than it is an uncritical 
eulogy. Homage is paid to Lenin’s revolutionary intransigeance, but there 
is very little analysis of his views or of the fundamental problems out of 
which they arose. Maxton’s acquaintance with Lenin’s work is obviously 
second-hand, and his discussion takes the form of a superficial running 
exposition of material readily accessible to the English reader. Even as a 
popular biography there is little excuse for it. 

The real problems, however, concerned with Lenin’s life and thought 
are many. Unfortunately, they are not so much as stated here. To begin 
with, the fundamental question must be asked: To what extent was Lenin 
an “‘orthodox Marxist’’ even in the pre-revolutionary days when he looked 
upon Kautsky and Plechanov as the leaders of international social-democ- 
racy? What was Lenin’s distinctive contribution as a Marxist? Did he do 
no more than to revive the revolutionary spirit of Marx’s thought and 
apply it to the tactical problems of proletarian revolution in the epoch of 
imperialism? Or did he add genuinely new elements to the Marxian theo- 
ry of social revolution, especially in his conception of the réle of the politi- 
cal party in the conquest and exercise of power? What were the precise 
points at issue between Lenin and Rosa Luxemburg, Lenin and Trotsky— 
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and has history confirmed the views which Lenin defended? To what ex- 
tent can one speak of Leninism as a set of doctrines? Are his views on pol- 
itics, epistemology, and culture logically compatible, and do they all flow 
from the same premises? What were the relationships which existed be- 
tween Lenin and the other members of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Bolshevik party after he returned to Russia, and what effect did 
they have upon the strategy of the Revolution? Why did Lenin in his 
testament call upon the Bolshevik party to remove Stalin from his post? 
How did Lenin conceive of the dictatorship of the proletariat—as a genu- 
ine workers’ democracy or as the rule of a political party over the working 
class? 

These are only some of the questions which any competent study of 
Lenin must answer. Maxton’s Lenin evades them all. 


SmpNEY Hook 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


World Revolution and the U.S.S.R. By MicHae.t T. FLortnsky. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xiii+264. $2.00. 

The dual political réle of the Communist élite of Moscow has long been 
a subject of comment by foreign observers. The dichotomy of Soviet Gov- 
ernment versus Communist International, Five-Year Plan versus world- 
revolution, building socialism at home versus encouraging proletarian re- 
volt abroad, is already a familiar one. The exigencies of Soviet diplomacy, 
the Trotsky-ite indictment of Stalin, the peace program of Litvinov, have 
all contributed to the widely held opinion that the Russian Communists 
have definitely subordinated their original dream of revolutionizing the 
bourgeois world to the practical task of co-operating with it in the interest 
of establishing an industrialized socialist society in the U.S.S.R. Dr. Flor- 
insky shares this opinion. He has here attempted to depict “the great 
movement of ideas (regarding world-revolution) which has taken place in 
Communist circles since 1918 and which amounts to a fundamental revi- 
sion of the teachings of Marx and Lenin.” In tracing this movement from 
the original doctrine of world-revolution to the triumph of Stalin’s con- 
ception of “‘socialism in a single country” over Trotsky’s conception of 
“permanent revolution,”’ in analyzing the present program of the Comin- 
tern as laid down in the Sixth Congress in 1928, and in summarizing the 
implications of the “new” orientation for Soviet foreign policy he has 
made a valuable contribution. His book is admirable for his generally 
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well-balanced judgment, his readable style, and his copious citations and 
translations from documentary sources of Communist ideology and tac- 
tics. 

Dr. Florinsky is too well informed to fall into the error of assuming that 
a new Soviet “nationalism” has relegated the world-revolution into a 
background from which it will never again emerge. He is content to pose 
the “dilemma.” This “dilemma” itself, however, is more apparent than 
real. The shift of emphasis in Communist theory is a result of the fact 
that the capitalist societies, contrary to the expectations of Moscow in 
1918 and 1919, have survived the effects of the first great imperialist war. 
Their temporary stabilization necessarily means that the ultimate success 
of world-revolution can now be best assured by the establishment of a 
powerful socialist economy in the U.S.S.R. rather than by revolutionary 
gestures which must remain futile until the enemy is further weakened in 
the aftermath of the next inperialist war. No realistic student of diplo- 
macy can longer doubt the “‘inevitability” of that war. Nor can he assume 
Soviet neutrality in view of the fact that German and Japanese fascist am- 
bitions are directed against the U.S.S.R. itself. To postpone the struggle 
as long as possible is sound Communist strategy. This is the present task 
of the Soviet foreign office. But when war comes, Moscow will necessarily 
fight not only with guns but with the propagandist weapons of the prole- 
tarian revolution. It will then be the task of the Comintern to co-operate 
openly with the Red Army and to exploit every opportunity for revolution 
presented by social and economic disintegration in the bourgeois states. 
When this future comes, it will be clear that the present “fundamental 
revision’”’ of program is a purely temporary expedient, like the NEP, and 
another instance of the adaptability of Communist tactics to political 
realities. 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Brief History of Russia. By M. N. Poxrovsxy. New York: 
International Publishers, 1933. 2 vols. Pp. 295 and 348. $2.50 
each. 


Professor Pokrovsky was probably the most distinguished historian 
among the Russian Bolsheviks. His book supplies a real need in the litera- 
ture of Russian history. Most of our up-to-date histories of Russia have 
given altogether too much space to the dreary and superficial annals of 
politics and diplomacy. As a thoroughgoing Marxian, Pokrovsky is, 
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naturally, more interested in the social and economic aspects of Russian 
development. But he does not allow his Marxism seriously to distort his 
presentation of the facts. The first volume reviews Russian history from 
the beginning to 1900 and is notable chiefly for its defense of the thesis 
that feudalism was widely prevalent in early modern Russia. The second 
volume treats of Russia from 1900 through the failure of the Revolution 
of 1905. It thus represents the most satisfactory treatment of this impor- 
tant period which is available in English, and constitutes an ideal intro- 
duction to Trotsky’s monumental] history of the 1917 Revolution. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New ScHoor For SocrAL RESEARCH 


World Chaos: The Responsibility of Science. By W1tt1am McDov- 
GALL. New York: Covici-Friede, 1932. Pp. 117. $1.25. 


The substance of this essay was delivered as the Ludwig Mond Lecture 
before the University of Manchester in May, 1931. The main thesis is the 
familiar one that our society is “top heavy’’ because of the “‘lop-sidedness 
of our Science.”” We need ‘“‘a new scale of values in the public mind, a 
scale in which such prestige shall attach to the social sciences as hitherto 
physical science alone has enjoyed.” Aside from funds and “‘intellects of 
the first order,” a sounder psychology—a “science of the imponderables” 
—is needed. 

Many of the author’s illustrations are from the field of economics 
which to him “‘is not a science, but, rather, a chaos.”’ They are often quite 
striking, but they are certain to give a very unbalanced picture of the pres- 
ent position of economics as a systematic discipline. His discussion of Sir 
William Beveridge’s views of credit (p. 76) is simply uninformed. His 
statement that economics is “full of iron, inexorable laws” (p. 78) is prob- 
ably based on a high-school text—it certainly could not be documented 
from mature current work. Chinese and Indian boycotts of British goods 
are cited as proof of the inadequacy of “the law of supply and demand.” 
And quotations about the development of economics from O. Spann’s 
writings—introduced as “the’’ leading historian of economic thought— 
are simply special pleading on the part of an Austrian fascist professor. 
There is not a line in Dr. McDougall’s essay that would lead his readers to 
suspect the special position of his “authority.” 

Illustrations of this sort can be taken from almost every page. The lay 
reader—to what audience is the plea directed?— will certainly get a con- 
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fused “‘scale of values” by which to judge present efforts in the social sci- 
ences. Toa more informed audience, able to correct the facts and focusing, 
this might be a stimulating sermon. It can be warmly recommended to 
those who do not agree that most of our work would profit by the avail- 
ability of a more definite “science of the imponderables.”’ 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Philosophical Approach to Communism. By ‘THEODORE B. 
BRAMELD. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xi 
+242. $2.50. 

The Foreword by T. V. Smith is particularly lucid, but impliedly 
promises more than the book fulfils. The volume is misnamed. It is not 
a “philosophical approach to communism.” It is an ideological catalogue. 
Its use would seem to be as an outline of an approach to a book yet to be 
written on a philosophical approach to communism. The exposition is 
much too compact and presumes upon the reader’s ability to supply de- 
tails. The style is involved and the ideas confused by a conglomeration 
of names, dates, references, and unexplained terminology. 

A considerable section of the book is concerned with the concept, 
acquiescence, which would seem to have questionable relevance to the 
theme. An attempt to define acquiescence succeeds, by a curious colloca- 
tion of terms, in giving it no precise meaning whatever. There is a clear 
and accurate discussion of Stoicism, but Spinozism is too briefly epito- 
mized to be very helpful. In spite of its title, the book contains little of 
interest or importance for sociologists. 


LyFrorp P. EpwArpDs 
St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Werden, Wandel und Gestaltung der Wirtschaft im Lichte der Vélker- 
forschung. By RicHARD THURNWALD. Volume III of Die mensch- 
liche Gesellschaft in ihren ethno-soziologischen Grundlagen. Berlin 
und Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1932. Pp. vii+248. 
RM. 15.30. 

In The Origin, Development, and Character of Economics in the Light of 
Ethnological Investigation Dr. Thurnwald has greatly enriched our insight 
into primitive economics, our knowledge of the character of economic ac- 
tivities and forms, and of their interrelations and interdependencies. 
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There are descriptions of economic organization in preliterate life, of 
technological processes in relation to economic pursuits, of money, trade, 
markets, collective and co-operative enterprises, slavery, capitalism, bar- 
ter, loans, credit, and communism. 

There is a telling description of the transformations in economic life 
which are possible with a money economy, and of the difference in incen- 
tives to work in a moneyed and in a non-moneyed régime. Common con- 
sent will assign this work a place of first importance among treatises on 
early economic life. “All of these various forms of economic life are closely 
bound up with the political order, of which they are an intimate part.” 
In the fourth volume of his Menschliche Gesellschaft the author will discuss 
these political implications. 


Witson D. WALLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Economic World Today. Edited by Fetrx Mortey. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933. $1.00. 


These radio discourses under the auspices of the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education contain concise statements by Moulton, Hardy, Nourse, 
Rogers, and others similarly qualified on such problems as the tariff, the gold 
standard, war debts, and transportation. An excellent introduction for the non- 
technical reader. 


Harry D. GEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Appellate Courts and Appellate Procedure in Ohio. By Sttas A. Harris. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. 181. $2.00. 
This is a study, based partly on statistical sources, of the operation of the 
system of appellate courts in Ohio. It has value largely for the s 


student of judicial administration. There are several references to the subject 
of criminal cases in appellate courts which are of interest to the criminologist. 


C. E. GEHLKE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Expenditures of Public Money for the Administration of Justice in Ohio, 
1930. By Ruts RETICcKER, with the collaboration of LEon C. Mar- 
SHALL. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. 233. $2.50. 


Within the scope of this study are not merely courts, but legal officers, cor- 
rectional institutions, police, niaintenance of buildings. The total estimated is 
$38,465,214; it is allocated according to purpose and administrative units, 
state, counties, cities, villages, and townships. It is a valuable contribution for 
the criminologist as well as for the student of public administration in general. 


C. E. GEHLKE 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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How To Appreciate Motion Pictures. By Epcar Date. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xi+243. $1.20. 


The author believes that enjoyment of motion pictures can be increased by 
training in the selection of pictures and by education directed toward a broader 
perception of the various features of the pictures. In order to accomplish these 
aims, he thinks it advisable for the individual to know as much as possible about 
motion pictures. He therefore describes in this little book practically everything 
that concerns them. We are told how to shop for good movies; the history of the 
movies; how they are produced, including camera work, sound pictures, settings, 
and directing; the nature and purpose of motion-picture reviewing; the tech- 
nique of the scenario and the standards of good acting. As the subtitle of the 
book indicates, it is meant as a manual for high-school students. It will prob- 
ably interest even the adult “‘movie fan.” 

HERBERT S. LANGFELD 
PRINCETON, NEw JERSEY 


As Others See Chicago: Impressions of Visitors, 1673-1933. Compiled and 
edited by Besste Loutse PIERCE, assisted by Jor L. Norris. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. xiii+-540. $3.00. 


This volume is one of the most valuable contributions ever made to the 
literature of Chicago’s history. There have been other compilations quoting 
what visitors have seen in Chicage and have said about it, but none as thorough 
as this one. It includes not only the familiar descriptive work done in early days 
by men like Charles J. Latrobe and Fenno Hoffman and later by Kipling, 
Julian Ralph, William Archer, Waldo Frank, and others, but many interesting 
studies with which even busy students have been unacquainted. Through the 
eyes of vivid writers who have gazed astonished upon Chicago, its entire cen- 
tury (and its earliest period too) is presented in sharp and varied colors. The 
historical sketches by Miss Pierce preceding each section are excellent. 

Less diligent workers than Miss Pierce and Mr. Norris will for a long time be 
“borrowing” from these pages, which should have a wide enough reading to 
stimulate people in general to understand the city better and thus to help make 
it a nobler place. 

Henry Justin SMITH 
Curcaco, ILLINors 


Sismondi. By Exre Herévy. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. 148. Fr.15. 


It is most appropriate that a time like the present should witness the emer- 
gence of a compact but fairly adequate volume of selections from the economic 
writings of the man who is known as the first great interventionist in the field of 
political economy subsequent to the intellectual ascendance of Adam Smith. 
The twenty-five page Introduction by the author of Le Radicalisme philoso- 
phique provides an excellent, though all too brief, account of the life and writings 
of Sismondi in their historical setting, and with some attention to their contem- 
porary implications. 

Lro RocIn 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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American Social Problems. By WALTER GREENWOOD BEACH and EpwarD 


Everett WALKER. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 

1934. Pp. ix+39!. 

This text was prepared for students, presumably of high-school age, who are 
beginning a study of social reality. The first part presents some geographic, cul- 
tural, and historical information designed to give the student an understanding 
of the nature of group life. The second and main part of the volume consists of 
ten chapters on ten separate social problems. The third part of the volume is 

litical in nature; it is designed to answer for the students the question posed 

y the authors—“What shall we do about it?” 
E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY oF IOWA 


Nutrition Service in the Field. Report of Subcommittee on Nutrition of 
White House Conference, Lucy Gittett, Chairman. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+139. 

Child Health Centers: A Survey. Report of the Subcommittee on Health 
Centers, J. H. Knox, Chairman. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. 
viii+57. $2.00. 


The first report deals with the present status and needs of nutrition service 
in the United States, so far as these could be obtained by the methods utilized. 
It describes the work of the nutritionist, a relatively new worker, in the public- 
health field, gives examples of nutrition service rendered by various types of 
organizations throughout the country, reveals the need for extension of such 
services, and makes recommendation for meeting these needs. The chairman of 
the committee is herself a nutritionist of outstanding accomplishments in her 
capacity as director of nutrition service in the Association for Improving the 
Conditions of the Poor, New York City, and the report reflects her sane view- 
point and critical judgment. 

The second report includes a survey of child health centers, a list of health 
centers in the United States and its possessions, an account of the nature and 
scope of their work, and recommendations for improving and extending this im- 
— part of child welfare work. It constitutes a valuable reference for health 
workers. 


Lyp1A J. ROBERTS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Heredity and the Social Problem Group. By E. J. Lippetrer. London: 
Edward Arnold & Co., 1933. Pp. 160. $7.50. 


This volume consists of twenty-six pedigrees of persons in receipt of public 
assistance together with some brief descriptive material and statistical tabula- 
tion. The pedigrees are selected from a larger number collected by the author 
during his long service in the administration of poor-law relief in and near Lon- 
don. Unlike the many pedigree studies that attempt to trace a long line of de- 
fectives from a single ancestor, the present pedigrees give the impression that the 
present-day defectives are descended from several similarly defective ancestors. 


E. B. REUTER 
UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 
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